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The Packard Twin Six “2-25” Six Passenger Limousine 


Year round-—and everywhere—the luxurious Twin Six 
enclosed Packard is yours for the most exacting service. 


This winter for sheltered comfort— 
health insurance—independence. 
Next spring and summer for all of 
these—coupled with joys of country 
touring. 








Protection from cold and snow, 
from dust and wind and rain. 


Plus that fine satisfaction which 
comes from knowing that, go where 
you please, you carry with you the 
atmosphere of refined and substantial 
elegance. 


The surplus power of the silent 
twelve-cylinder engine gives to the 


enclosed Packard the smooth and vel- 
vety action of the Twin Six touring 
car. 


The unmatched riding comfort of 
the new Packard upholstery is en- 
hanced by the many recent improve- 
ments—all working together. 


Until you study at first hand the 
rich harmony of power and beauty 
you cannot appreciate what it means 
for you. 


Twenty-one styles of open and en- 
closed motor carriages. Prices range 
from $2,865 to $4,915, at Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 


Packard Motor Car Company 
East Grand Boulevard and Belt Line R. R. 
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The Possibilities of this Form of Paper=from a Mercantile Standpoint 


HE term trade acceptance is a 
name suggested for a credit 
instrument to be given by mer- 
chandise buyers who do not pay cash for their 
purchases, thus replacing what would be, under our 
present method of selling, accounts receivable on the 
books of the seller and accounts payable of the buyer. 
The plan is to have a seller of merchandise draw 

a draft on the buyer at the time of sale or at stated 
intervals when many small sales, of under $100 for 
example, are made to the same purchaser in one 
month. The draft would be forwarded to the buyer 
and drawn for the gross amount owed, payable in 30, 
60 or go days, or according to the terms of the sale. 
lf the purchaser did not make payment within 
the trade discount period, he would write “accepted” 
over his signature, across the face of the draft, and 
if desired he could make it payable at his bank on the 
maturity date, then returning the accepted draft to 


By RAYMOND B. COX 


Vice-President, Webster & Atlas National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


the seller. This document would 
then be a trade acceptance and 
would be much more valuable to 
the holder—the seller—than an account receivable. 

The buyer would have created no greater debt than 
if a book account was against him—nor a more dis- 
honorable one, for a debt is a debt, no matter how 
expressed, and the banks and the trade would soon 
recognize the giving of these trade acceptances as an 
established business custom and not as merchandise 
notes are now sometimes considered. On the other 
hand, the seller who receives these acceptances from 
his time customers would be in a much better and 
stronger position than when his sales were repre- 
sented by book accounts—accounts receivable—and 
at the same time he would have eliminated many 
evils and annoyances to which he is now subject. 

The advantage of greatest general importance, con- 
sidering all phases of this system, is in the better 
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borrowing facilities that it provides. 
The seller, by holding such trade, 
acceptances instead of accounts re- 
ceivable could borrow from the bank 
much more freely, more independ- 
ently, more quickly and more 
cheaply—very important consider- 
ations to every business man who 
borrows for his business. 

In granting credit on single-name 
notes, banks base their judgment, 
after being ,satisfied on the char- 
acter, ability, earning capacity and 
prospects of the maker, primarily 
on their estimate of the value of 
the receivables and merchandise 
in relation to the existing debt as 
reported by the borrower in his 
signed financial statement. They 
always assume that a certain pro- 
portion of the receivables must be 
slow or doubtful, and if the mer- 
chandise were taken to help pay 
the debts and notes it could not, 
in many cases, be sold for more 
than 30 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the amount at which carried. This 
is a basis for the general rule of 
bankers that the total current 
liabilities should not be more than 
one-half of the quick assets, cash, 
receivables and merchandise. 

Evidently the borrower would be 
in a much more independent and 
freer position if he submitted to 
the bank for discount signed ob- 
ligations of his customers—trade 
acceptances—with his endorsement 
instead of his plain note substan- 
tiated by the statement. All the 
uncertainties and ramifications of a 
financial statement would become 
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secondary in the mind of the 
banker instead of being primary 
considerations on which he must 
be satisfied. It must not be as- 
sumed that banks would disregard 
the borrower's statement, for it is 
only through this medium that they 
could determine the value of the 
endorsement. 

While the system will necessi- 
tate more work for the banks, yet 
trade acceptances will no doubt be 
so much more preferable bearing 
two names—those of the acceptor 
and endorser—and being self-liqui- 
dating, that they will command a 
lower rate of discount (probably 
¥% of 1 per cent lower) than single- 
name notes. There are many bor- 
rowers who, of course, do not have 
enough accounts which could be 
changed to acceptances to cover 
the extent of their borrowings. In 
such cases single-name notes would 
continue to be used. The banks 
need not object to the presence of 
two kinds of paper on the market 
or from the same borrower, as the 
matter could be properly handled. 
Those who use a note broker could 
sell their acceptances through the 
same agent, and as _ previously 


indicated, at a lower discount rate. 

The introduction of this system 
would be a special advantage to 
small or new enterprises which, 
because of their size or age, cannot 
now borrow on their single-name 
note. It would enable them to sell 
on the same terms as their larger 
and older competitors and at the 
same time borrow as readliy. 

The encouragement of new busi- 
ness is of greatest importance in 
the development of the country, 
and whatever is for the best inter- 
est of all is for the good of each 
individual or unit, so that large and 
strong establishments should not 
object to giving to their smaller 
competitors this advantage which 
they enjoy. In times of financial 
stringency even the stronger bor- 
rowers could secure their funds on 
trade acceptances when they might 
do so on their own note only with 
difficulty and at a high rate. 

In all times, all business houses 
would enjoy the many advantages 
—other than those relating to bor- 
rowings—that would result from the 
use of trade acceptances in place of 
accounts receivable. The practice, 
so general and so annoying, of tak- 
ing an unearned trade discount 
would cease. If the cash was not 
forthcoming in the discount period, 
the acceptance for the full amount 
would prevent the buyer from 
remitting later and, as he often 
does, taking his discount anyhow. 

Collections would be more cer- 
tain than under the open account 
system. Even if the acceptances 
were not discounted, they would 
be placed in the bank for collection 
and presented to the buyer on due 
date. At present an account which 
is paid in two weeks is considered 
fairly prompt; with the trade 
acceptance in common use, expert 
writers of dunning letters could 
turn much of their valuable time to 
better advantage. 

It is said that this requirement 
of prompt payments might at times 
work a hardship in agricultural 
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communities where business was 
dependent upon crop successes. 
In such localities the storekeeper 
cannot pay his bill unless his cus- 
tomers have money as a result of 
satisfactory crop conditions. As is 
well known, jobbers who sell to 
retailers in such districts frequently 
carry their accounts over from one 
season to another because of local 
conditions. In such cases there is 
no reason why the retailer could 
not arrange the renewal of his 
acceptance as well as he would the 
extension of an open account; the 
only difference is that he would 
have to make this arrangement in 
advance, which would certainly 
be pleasing to the seller who other- 
wise might not learn the real con- 
dition until he had made repeated 
requests for payment. 

The use of trade acceptances 
would tend to decrease one of the 
most frequent causes of commercial 
failure—over-buying. The buyer 
who must give a written agreement 
to pay for his purchases will con- 
sider the debt much more seriously 
than when he purchases goods on 
an open account, and accordingly 
he will be particularly careful to 
the end that he will not buy more 
goods than he should have. 

The returning of goods after an 
unwarranted lapse of time would 
necessarily be less frequent, and 
the holder of a trade acceptance 
would have a much better evidence 
of debt, particularly valuable in 
bankruptcy, than is offered by an 
account receivable. The discount- 
ing of trade acceptances would be 
much more economical than -the 
selling under existing terms of 
accounts receivable, and the elimi- 
nation of this much criticized prac- 
tice is but one of the several ways 
in which the whole credit structure 
of the country would be strength- 
ened. 

There are some who feel that a 
seller, when requiring trade accep- 
tances rather than selling on open 
account, would not have as strong 
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Specimen of domestic trade acceptance 


a hold on his customer for future 
business or get as thorough knowl- 
edge of his desirability as a credit 
risk. This is hardly true. When 
the system is established all sellers 
will be on the same basis, and buy- 
ers will then, as now, go where they 
can get the best goods and services 
for the best prices. 

As to the acquisition of intimate 
credit knowledge, such as is ob- 
tained by watching a _ running 
account, nothing would be more 
significant than the manner in 
which acceptances were met at 
maturity. It is true that the sys- 
tem might curtail the buying power 
of financially weak or careless 
merchants, but this would be an 
advantage rather than a disadvan- 
tage to the business community. 

While acceptances need not have 
much effect on trade discount per- 
centages, it is probable that a rate 
smaller than the lowest existing one 
in any line would be offered to 
induce the buyer who would ordi- 
narily take full time, to give an 
acceptance. For instance, the terms 
of sale might be 3 per cent 10 days, 
2 per cent.30 days, 1 per cent 60- 
day acceptance, net 60-day open 
account. Because of the lower bank 
discount rate commanded by 
acceptances, and the other advan- 
tages, sellers probably could afford 
to offer terms of this nature. 

Those sellers who dispose of their 
goods for cash would, of course, 
have no occasion to ask for trade 
acceptances, and those who require 


cash within 30 days would hardly 
be justified in using the method. 
Likewise with sellers having many 
small accounts, though in France 
during a recent year, of $3,000,000,- 
000 of acceptances discounted by 
the Bank of France, one-half were 
under $20 and the average was 
$101. The system is primarily 
intended for the wholesale buyer 
who takes at least 60 days in pay- 
ing his accounts. 

The foregoing has been a dis- 
cussion of the subject from the 
seller's standpoint. From the 
standpoint of the buyer alone there 
is little additional to be said. If he 
pays his bills within the discount 
period, he will, of course, have no 
occasion to give acceptances. If he 
has been guilty of lax methods, he 
will be much better off for the 
necessity of being prompt and 
regular in his affairs. If he must 
take full time in paying his bills, 
the giving of acceptances would not 
change his status and might enable 
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him to save % to 1 per cent by 
doing so. When the system be- 
comes general, he would have 
acceptances from his customers, so 
that he also could take his cash 
discounts. 

Such are the primary phases, 
from the mercantile standpoint, 
involved in the substitution of 
trade acceptances for open 
accounts. Manifestly the matter is 
of sufficient importance to justify 
every business man in giving it his 
earnest consideration, not passing 
it by because the present system 
seems to be working satisfactorily. 
That is a great American weakness, 
but if this country is to take 
advantage of its present opportun- 
ity of being the leading commercial 
nation, business men must know 
positively that their methods are 
the most up-to-date, scientific and 
economical. 

(In the January issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, Mr. Cox 
will discuss the trade acceptance from 
the banker's standpoint.) 
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The Bank of Worry 


There is one bank that never 
refuses to honor one’s drafts—the 
Bank of Worry. It cashes all 
checks drawn against it. The more 
one draws, the more one can draw, 
the more one has credited to his 
account. What one takes out, not 
what one leaves in, draws interest 
—and a high rate of interest, too. 

The assets of the Bank of Worry 
are unlimited. The more there is 
drawn from it, the larger swells its 
reserve. All borrowers of trouble 
can find accommodation there. No 
one who wishes to borrow trouble 
is ever disappointed. The bank of 
Worry will lend and lend and lend, 
and just naturally keep on lending. 

The bank of worry goes on the 
principle that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, so it gives to 
all who ask. 

Like the drink habit, trouble- 
borrowing is progressive. And, 
just as with the drink habit, it pays 
to swear off and to keep the pledge. 

—Attainment. 














Circular No. 16 Series of 1915 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, July 15, 1915. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE DRAWN AGAINST SALES. OF GOODS AND ACCEPTED 
BY PURCHASERS, HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO AS 
“TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


By Regulation B Series of 1915, the Board has prescribed the conditions 
upon which commercial paper may be rediscounted with Federal Reserve Banks, 
and, by Regulation J, Series of 1915, rules have been promulgated covering 
operations in bankers’ acceptances. The attached regulation is to deal with 
“trade acceptances” as a distinct class of commercial paper, for which the Board 
is ready to approve the establishment of a discount rate somewhat lower than 
that applicable to other commercial paper. 

These trade acceptances are more particularly defined in the appended 
Regulation P, Series of 1915, and in promulgating it the Board expresses the 
belief that it will considerably enlarge the scope of service of Federal Reserve 
Banks and, incidentally, assist in developing a class of ““double-name™’ paper, 
which has shown itself in so many countries a desirable form of investment and 
an important factor in modern commercial banking systems. 

H. PARKER WILLIS, 


Secretary. 


CHARLES S. HAMLIN, 


Governor. 








Regulation P Series of 1915 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, July 15, 1915. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE DRAWN AGAINST SALES OF GOODS AND ACCEPTED 


BY PURCHASERS; HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO AS 
“TRADE ACCEPTANCES.” 


I. 
DEFINITION 


In this regulation the term “trade acceptance” is defined as a bill of exchange 
of the character hereinafter described, drawn to order, having’a definite maturity 
and payable in dollars in the United States, the obligation to pay which has 
been accepted by an acknowledgment. written or stamped, and signed, across 
the face of the instrument by the company, firm, corporation, or person upon 
whom it is drawn; such agreement to be to the effect that the acceptor will pay at 
maturity, according to its tenor, such draft or bill without qualifying conditions. 


IT. 
CHARACTER OF PAPER ELIGIBLE 


A trade acceptance to be eligible for rediscount, under section 13, with a 
Federal Reserve Bank at the rate to be established for trade acceptances. 

(a) Must be indorsed by a member bank, accompanied by waiver of 

demand notice and protest. 

(b) Must have a maturity at the time of discount of not more than go days. 

(c) Must be accepted by the purchaser of goods sold to him by the drawer 

of the bill, and the bill must have been drawn against indebtedness 
expressly incurred by the acceptor in the purchase of such goods. 


Ill. 
METHOD OF CERTIFYING ELIGIBILITY 


A trade acceptance must bear on its face, or be accompanied by, evidence in 
form satisfactory to the Federal Reserve Bank, that it was drawn by the seller 
of the goods on the purchaser of such goods. Such evidence may consist of a 
certificate on or accompanying the acceptance, to the following effect: ‘‘The 
obligation of the acceptor of this bill arises out of the purchase of goods from 
the drawer.’ Such certificate may be accepted by the Federal Reserve Bank 
as sufficient evidence; provided, however, that the Federal Reserve Bank, in 


its discretion, may inquire into the exact nature of the transaction underlying 
the acceptance. 


H. PARKER WILLIS, 


Secretary. 


CHARLES S. HAMLIN. 


Governor. 











form of commercial paper, and stated its readiness to approve for it a somewhat lower 
discount rate than that applicable to other commercial paper. 
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In promulgating the above regulation the Federal Reserve Board defined trade acceptances as a distinct 
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HEN wee John 
Henry Jenkins—of 
Washburn, or maybe 
Hudson, lowa—kicks his 
fat heels in the air, gur- 
gles once or twice in sheer 
contentment, and reaches 
out a chubby fist to pull 
down mother's best lace 
curtains, he may dimly 
realize that he hasn't a silver 
spoon in his mouth, or any 
other kind, for that matter, but 
he certainly doesn’t know that he 
has real money in a real, man’s 
bank—and in his own name, too. 
The truth is that little John 
Henry, whether he lives in Wash- 
burn or Hudson or any other spot 
in Black Hawk County, is a poten- 
tial capitalist before he isoldenough 
to do anything but give his col- 
lege yell, order his lunch and sleep 
the sleep of the just. The same 
applies also to Mary Jane Jones or 
any of her baby friends in the same 
county. 

For banking, in the dictionary 
sense of the term, is in a way a 
side issue with J. E. Sedgwick, 
president of the Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank of Waterloo, lowa. 
Making desirable and profitable 
citizens for Black Hawk County, 
in which his city is situated, is one 
of the biggest aims of his life work. 

So it is that just about the time 
fond relatives are remarking how 
much the little stranger resembles 
its mother, the parents are sur- 
prised and pleased to receive from 
the Leavitt & Johnson Bank a 
handsome booklet of congratula- 
tion. This booklet is beautifully 
illustrated and contains poems 
dedicated to “baby,” with spaces 
for keeping the various records of 
its early days, and instructions as 
to feeding, clothing and general 
hygiene. 

With the congratulations, Mr. 
Sedgwick sends an offer to start 
the as yet rather problematical 


An Iowa Bank Finds it Pays to Teach 
Thrift from the Cradle to the Grave 


future of the infant with a savings 
account of one dollar in the Leavitt 
& Johnson Bank. Now, in order 
that a baby may grow up and 
become president of the United 
States he must be educated, and 
to be educated he must have money. 
So the offer of a free start in life is 
seldom ignored, and if it is, fol- 
lowup letters are sent out period- 
ically until a reply is received. 

Mr. Sedgwick believes firmly 
that “‘as the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined’’"—that the savers of 
today are the wealthy of tomorrow. 
With the wedge of thrift driven so 
far home with the first blow, he is 
confident that a big step has been 
taken toward making thrift a life- 
long habit. 

From that time on it is up to the 
Leavitt & Johnson Bank to see 
that baby’s account is kept active. 
In signing a coupon asking that 
the account be opened, the parent 
agrees to bring in the pass book 
at least once a year to have the 
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interest entered. If this 
personal check on the 
account, with personal 
solicitation at the time, 
fails to stimulate steady 
saving, circular letters 
call attention to that fact 
and suggest ways and 
means of adding to the 
deposits. 

Obtaining the names of new 
arrivals in Black Hawk County 
is a simple matter. Besides being 
fairly well acquainted with nearly 
everyone in the district, Mr. Sedg- 
wick and the other officers of the 
bank have made arrangements 
with the physicians’ offices of the 
district whereby they are notified 
immediately after the birth of a 
youngster. 

Thus far none of the accounts 
opened under this plan has 
remained idle. There are 452 such 
accounts now on the books and 
each has an average balance of 
$5.43, showing that friends and 
relatives of the children have added 
more than $4 to each the initial 
deposits. 

This is, of course, not a large 
amount in dollars and cents, but 
it is only a beginning. The chief 
thing is that every child in Black 
Hawk County starts or can start 
life with money in the bank; and 
with an educational campaign to 
back up this beginning, deposits 
will increase far more rapidly as 
the boy or girl grows older. 

In successfully carrying out its 
plans the Leavitt & Johnson Bank 
has unofficially and without for- 
mality appointed itself godfather, 
Santa Claus and guardian of the 
children in the county. Black 
Hawk babies are just naturally 
born lucky, in the opinion of those 
in neighboring counties. 

Mr. Sedgwick aims to keep the 
thought of thrift and its ultimate 
results firmly implanted in the 
minds of “his” boys and girls. Not 
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for more than three months at a 
time does he give them a chance 
to forget that money to start with 
and regular saving to back it up are 
necessary to their future success. 

To attain this object he sends to 
each child in the county four times 
a year a little story book describing 
the efforts of boys and girls to 
make their own way in the world. 
These books, besides being mighty 
good reading for the child, teach 
sound, wholesome lessons of 
industry and thrift. 

Further to cement the bonds 
between himself and the boys of 
Black Hawk County, Mr. Sedg- 
wick sends to each of them at 
Christmas time that most coveted 
of boyhood treasures—a jack knife. 
He figures that every American 
boy can use up at least one knife 
a year; so he makes this his Christ- 
mas gift to each member of his 
huge family. 

“We are unable to trace the 
direct benefit from these booklets 
and gifts as we can with baby 
accounts, says Mr. Sedgwick, 
“but we know we have stimulated 
a good feeling among the younger 
generation. We cannot segregate 
their accounts from the mass of 
others in the savings and checking 
departments to make an exact 
estimate of the results, but we 
feel that it has been a profitable 
advertisement and has made our 
bank popular with the young 
people.”’ 

Does the Leavitt & Johnson 
Bank forget the boys for whom it is 
self-appointed sponsor, when they 
get big enough to earn? Or does 
it forget the little girl who grows 
up and gets married? Emphati- 
cally no. The bank continues to 
look after them and encourage 
economy and saving unless they 
move away from the zone of the 
bank's influence. 

Take the case of John Henry 
Jenkins. When he grows up and 
enters business he will find a 
friend and confidant in the officers 
of the Leavitt & Johnson Bank. 
It will have been his bank since 


babyhood, and where else should 
he go when he wants money to 
enlarge his store or advice on how 
to build a better business? 

Then there is Mary Jane Jones, 
When she starts housekeeping she 
receives from the bank a household 
expense book in which she can 
keep an itemized record of what 
it costs her to run the home. And 
across the top of each double page 
is this message: ~‘Make your 
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saving allowance before you spend. 
It is your duty to save.” 

Believing that a close bond of 
friendship between the citizens of 
his county and the bank would 
bring lasting results, Mr. Sedgwick 
instituted a corn contest. Prem- 
iums aggregating $1,300 were 
offered for the best yields of corn 
per acre. A club contest for boys 
and girls was arranged. 

Officials of the state agricultural 
school at Ames formulated the 
rules and acted in the capacity of 
judges. The exhibition was held 
in the building of the lowa Dairy 
Cattle Congress. Men, women 
and children from all over the state 
enrolled, and ultimately became 
friends of the bank. 

Besides encouraging earning and 
saving, the bank reaped material 
benefits. Its name was carried 
directly to 1,501,800 people, and 
its officers met personally 2,750 
residents of the county whom they 
had not known before. The con- 
test was a positive success. 

Many other little devices are 
used by the bank to strengthen its 
big campaign. The booklets for 
boys and girls carry personal 
messages on the fly-leaf. Circular 
letters are sent out at regular 
intervals to supplement the cam- 
paigns for the housewife and the 
baby. Pamphlets are distributed 
to drive home the necessity of 
thrift from the cradle to the grave. 

“Why all this work and worry for 
other people?” the skeptic asks. “It 
must be a matter of dollars and 
cents.” 

The answer is the same as that 
given by many a successful busi- 
ness man. The Leavitt & Johnson 
Bank has chased into oblivion the 
selfish and obsolete theory of 
“every man for himself and the 
devil for us all.” In its place is a 
matter-of-fact, working plan of 
doing the greatest good for the 
greatest number, because the pros- 
perity of a community spells suc- 
cess for its business enterprises. 

Does it pay? Mr. Sedgwick or 
the residents of Black Hawk 
County will tell you that it does. 














———— 


The Banker-Farmer Brotherhood 


What a Great Co-operative Idea Has Done 
for One District, and Can Do for Others 


ACK in the spring of 1915, 

while the first horror of 
Europe's war still swept this coun- 
try, American newspapers from 
coast to coast carried stories de- 
scribing the pitiful plight of the 
farmers in ravaged Belgium, and 
appealing for organized relief. 

Out of this grim chapter in 
world history has come the story 
of a “city that found her brothers, ” 
or rather of a great section of 
country that found what a real 
spirit of brotherhood could accom- 
plish for mutual good. 

Often, too often, it requires a 
world catastrophe to bring home 
to our own doorsteps a realization 
of problems and opportunities that 
we never before thought existed. 
In this case, the opportunity came 
to light as the sequel of a luncheon 
held at the Memphis Rotary Club 
in the early spring of last year. 

At this luncheon a letter was 
read suggesting that the club 
investigate the feasibility of bring- 
ing to this country some of the 
thousands of Belgian farmers made 
destitute by the war, and financ- 
ing their start on farms in the 
vicinity of Memphis. It was 
pointed out that the Belgians 
were the best farmers in Europe; 
on the face of it, the plan looked 
workable. 

First, however, a committee of 
bankers and business men made a 
thorough survey of the proposal, 
consulting agricultural experts, 
other bankers, and merchants, 
with surprising results. It was then 
that Memphis found her oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity that is 
tapping on the door of many 
American communities today. 

The deeper the committee went 
into the original plan, the more 
apparent it became that much as 
the Belgian farmers needed the 


By R. BRINKLEY SNOWDEN 


Vice-President, Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 





aid of this country, it was not 
immigration that the territory 
around Memphis required, but 
methods of management that 
would enable our own farmers to 
produce larger and better crops, 
with greater profits. 

This was the genesis of the idea. 
So many and so varied have been 
the activities that followed, so far 
reaching the results, that we cannot 
go into them in great detail. But | 
would like to drive home the one 
great lesson that the bankers of 
this district learned—that in 
investing time, money and effort 
in a community-building project, 
a bank is doing more for the nation 
and more for itself than it can 
accomplish through any other one 
enterprise. 

The Memphian likes to think of 
his city as one of the pioneers in 
community movements of this sort. 
By way of illustration, we could 
point back to the distressing days 
of the early ‘70's, when Memphis— 
a block of swampy land ravaged by 
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yellow fever—was a negligible fac- 
tor in the commercial life of its 
section. 

At the time the Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Company was 
organized, in 1873, this series of 
calamities had just started, but the 
spirit of Memphis was there in 
embryo, too. Even when there was 
talk of dynamiting the entire city 
to stop the spread of “yellow jack,” 
the bank weathered the crisis and 
urged construction instead of des- 
truction—making the site of the 
city habitable instead of blotting 
out the city. 

The housecleaning that followed 
not only checked the dread plague, 
but started a series of civic 
improvements that endure today. 
[ mention this incident only as 
indicative of the spirit that lay 
behind the farm development cam- 
paign forty-two years later. 

To return to the present—the 
Rotary Club found after a very 
brief investigation that the prob- 
lem was too stupendous for it 
to handle alone, and consequently 
submitted it to the Business Men's 
Club, an organization of 2,000 
members. 

A full consideration of the pre- 
liminary report soon convinced 
this organization that the bankers 
and merchants of Memphis could 
do nothing more effective to build 
up their own business and the city 
itself than by teaching the farmer 
better production methods that 
would result in more varied and 
larger crops. 

The territory to be covered 
seemed logically to embrace all the 
country within 200 miles of Mem- 
phis, including parts of western 
Tennessee, eastern Arkansas and 
northern Mississippi. To direct 
the work, a farm development bur- 
eau was formed, under the efficient 
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Giving a group of farmers proof in black and white that one-crdp farming leads to poverty. 
lecture was one of several thousand in the campaign 


leadership of Charles J. Haase, with 
seventy-five bankers and merchants 
on its roll, and it was understood 
that any member of the Business 
Men's Club should be subject to 
call at any time for financial or 
personal assistance 

The bureau soon came to a reali- 
zation that its objects could not be 
accomplished overnight, but that 
such a campaign as was contem- 
plated should be carried on contin- 
uously. for at least six years. 
Through subscriptions, $25,000 was 
raised to meet the expenses of the 
first year, and an _ agricultural 
expert was engaged to direct the 
work of the bureau. 

It was found that in order to 
educate the farmer it was necessary 
also to educate the banker—to 
start him working along the right 
line, with a definite end in view. 
To accomplish this, all the bankers 
within the 200-mile radius were 
invited to a bankers-farmers con- 
ference in Memphis in July. Of 
the 185 who attended this meeting, 
all have since done constructive 
work on some phase of better 
farming. 

In August, 3,000 cotton states 
merchants met in Memphis, and 
the farm development bureau fur- 
nished one day's program for the 
convention, showing the delegates 
how their business could te greatly 
increased if they would help their 
farm customers to make more 
money through the adoption of 
better agricultural methods. 


This 


In September the campaign cen- 
tered on the growing of winter 
clover, the bureau, through the 
bankers and merchants, arranging 
lectures and demonstrations to 
show the value of suchacrop. As 
a result thousands of acres that 
would have lain idle were sown with 
bur and crimson clover. 

In October the bureau carried 
on an educational campaign among 
the traveling men of the tri-state 
district, showing them how they 
could help the farmer make more 
money. This added to the list of 
helpers 4,000 names—the total 
membership of the seven traveling 
mens associations in the three 
states 

In November and December 
attention was turned to a school 
house campaign to induce the 
planters and farmers of the district 
to raise on their own farms the 
food and feed consumed by their 
families and stock. In thirty days 
sixty lecturers held 2,100 meetings, 
addressing 220,870 persons, and 
traveling 80,271 miles by railroad, 
and 28,642 miles by auto, buggy 
and wagon. It cost the bureau 
alone $12,000, but it was more than 
worth it. 

Two months were spent in fol- 
lowing up this work, to clinch the 
campaign. Speakers were sent to 
meetings of farmers and business 
men, educational literature was 
distributed by banks and commer- 
cial houses, newspapers and period- 
icals were very extensively used. 
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A campaign for testing seed corn 
was carried on throughout the 
trade territory; 160,000 bulletins 
were distributed showing the need 
of the test and how to make it: 
demonstrations were given at many 
meetings. 

In April of this year the bureau 
turned to the country bankers 
and merchants. In that month 
100,000 personal letters were sent 
out, urging bankers and business 
men to go to the farmers and point 
out the need of raising food and 
feed. One firm sent out 6,000 
letters signed with a pen; another, 
8,000. 

Perhaps as much attention has 
been paid to the woman on the 
farm as to the man; the farm home 
has come in for improvement as 
well as the farm land. As head of 
the women’s department, Miss 
Bessie Murphy has organized thirty 
Rural Community Clubs, published 
a monthly bulletin for their 2,000 
members, and directed a better 
baby week in Memphis. 

Every phase of farm work has 
been, or is being covered in the 
campaign. In the hill lands the 
farmer is urged to grow live stock 
and diversified crops. In districts 
especially adapted to dairying he 
has been taught that better stock 
means greater profit, that silos 
should be erected and crops raised 
that will increase the production of 
milk. 

In short, the bankers and busi- 
ness men who went into this cam- 
paign were fighting the strongly 
intrenched one-crop idea that has 
been implanted in the southern 
farmer's mind for half a century. 

It is a co-operative community 
spirit that the leaders of the move- 
ment wished to create. They 
wanted the farmer to get the most 
out of his acres; they wanted the 
farmer's wife to make the farm 
home a real home and to get the 
recreational and educational influ- 
ences that spell the difference 
between life and existence; they 
wanted the farmer's children to 
have the right kind of education, 
which would make them in turn 














better farmers and better citizens. 

Although this movement was 
inspired by a commercial organiza- 
tion and has been supported by 
business men in general, the bank’s 
part in it has been large. The 
bankers have acted in an advisory 
capacity, they have contributed 
money and personal effort, and 
their influence on country clients 
has been exercised to the 
fullest. 

The banks of Memphis are given 
wide representation in the bureau 
through the following bankers’ 
committee: R. Brinkley Snowden, 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Com- 
pany, chairman; S. E. Ragland, 
Central-State National Bank; 
James F. Hunter, Mercantile 
National Bank; H. Morris, Man- 
hattan Savings Bank & Trust 
Company; Theodore Read, Secur- 
ity Bank & Trust Company; J. A. 
Goodman, Germania Savings Bank 
& Trust Company; M. G. Bailey, 
North Memphis Savings Bank; 
D. M. Armstrong, Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank; C. T. 
Whittman, National City Bank; 
Gilmer Winston, Union & Planters 
Bank & Trust Company; L. W. 
Humes, First National Bank; S. M. 
Neely, People’s Savings Bank & 
Trust Company; J. W. Proudfit, 
State Savings Bank; Frank 
Omberg, Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The first opportunity to review 
and sum up the results accom- 
plished to date came in August of 
this year, when the second annual 
bankers-farmers conference was 
held in Memphis. While many of 
the effects of such a campaign are 
more or less intangible, the bankers 
of the tri-state district had by this 
time realized the enormous scope 
of the movement and many of its 
benefits. 

During the two days of the con- 
vention we had the satisfaction of 
seeing that we had sown our seed 
on fertile soil. The meetings proved 
conclusively that a co-operative 
movement of this kind will bring 
results of a concrete sort—that a 
whole community can be uplifted 


by such an earnest, comprehensive 
campaign. 

At this conference the bankers 
got down to brass-tack discussion 
of sound, workable. dollar-making 
ideas. They were there, in a meas- 
ure, as pupils, to hear experts dis- 
cuss technical farming questions, 
giving them information that was 
in turn to be passed along to the 
farmer. 

The following list of speakers and 
subjects shows the nature of these 
meetings: “Economical Produc- 
tion of Southern Farm Crops,” 
Prof. J. W. Fox, manager Missis- 
sippi Delta Planting Company's 
plantation; “Loans on Feeding 
Cattle,’ Wirt Wright, president 
National Stockyards National 
Bank, National Stockyards, IIl.; 
“The Banker and Farm Develop- 
ment, John Fields, editor Okla- 
homa Farmer, and director Farm- 
ers National Bank, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; “Federal Farm Loans,” 
Hon. Ralph W. Moss, chairman, 
joint committee of national House 
and Senate on rural credits; ‘Beat- 
ing the Boll Weevil,’ J. M. Taylor, 
Mississippi Southern Bank, Port 
Gibson, Miss.; ““Lime—What It 
Does for the Soil and Crops; How 
to Use It, Cyril G. Hopkins, 
University of Illinois; “Winter 
Growing Clovers,”’ Dr. Tait Butler, 
editor Progressive Farmer; “Build- 
ing Up Rural Communities,’ Miss 
Bessie R. Murphy, director 
women's department, bureau of 
farm development. 

In his address on ““The Reason 





When the school house campaign was_in full swing. 
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for This Conference,’ George R. 
James, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral-State National Bank, summed 
up the entire campaign when he 
said: “The only way you can do 
anything in America is by public 
opinion. You have got to create 
that opinion, you have got to get 
behind it and push it forward, 
think about it, and talk about it. 
You bankers are the leaders in 
your community, and God knows 
you ought to be proud of this 
leadership and do your duty and 
do it well. It is up to you to keep 
this respect. Study the question; 
read up on it. 

“The average hill farmer in the 
Memphis territory has an income 
of about $150 a year. How much 
deposits can he make with this 
income? You are not going to get 
far with that, and it is steadily 
growingsmaller. * * * * You 
have an opportunity, however, 
really to do something if you will 
take advantage of it. You can 
study the subject and hand the 
information to your farmers, and 
I am sure this will increase your 
wealth ten fold in ten years.” 

Mr. Wright, in his address, said 
in part: ‘This gathering is a 
tribute to the clearer thinking and 
higher ideals of American business. 
Time was when the banking pro- 
fession was more or less deservedly 
feared and abused, and when the 
important business of the agricul- 
turist was quite unappreciated. 
The farmer, generally ignorant of 
the sound basis he had for credit, 
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One of the three teams that talked better farming to 220,000 people in twenty-eight days. 
Snapped at the station in Houston, Miss 


or how best to use it when obtained, 
approached the banker with fear 
and trembling. 

‘The money lender, for that was 
all he was, grudgingly loaned as 
little as possibie, and took as secur- 
ity everything the farmer had. 
including, if possible, his family and 
his immortal soul. But times and 
ideals change. The ethical stand- 
ards applied to business in the 
United States have passed through 
a brilliant transformation in 
twenty-five years. 

“The demand for efficient agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, 
fostered by agricultural colleges 
and recognized by the younger gen- 
erations of farmers, if not by a 
majority of all, is emphasizing the 
need of intelligent co-operation by 
farmers in the purchase of equip- 
ment, breeding stock, reclamation 
problems, marketing and finance.” 

Mr. Moss, in his address on the 
Farm Loan Act, said in part: ‘| 
wish to congratulate the bankers, 
farmers and business men of the 
South for this splendid example of 
practical co-operation in the study 
of the industrial problems of the 
hour. I sincerely trust that other 
sections of our common country 
may catch your enthusiasm and 
emulate your example. 

“The rapidly rising prices of 
land and its products is causing the 
present generation to deal with 
financial problems that were not 


present to vex our pioneer ances- 
tors. Farming has become a busi- 
ness in which industry, intelligence 
and capital are co-ordinate factors. 

‘Americans excel in every branch 
of industry except agriculture. Our 
weakness here is not due to a lack 
of scientific information. I under- 
take to assert that American 
farmers as a class are better 
educated, more alert and wide 
awake than any like class of 
citizens in any other nation of the 
world. With proper organization 
and proper credit, on advantageous 
terms, our farmers will go forth and 
conquer in their chosen field of 
labor as surely as American genius 
and industry have won signal suc- 
cess in every other line of industrial 
effort. This new law is designed to 
accomplish that result.” 

There is practically no limit to 
what the banks of this country can 
do to further community uplift. 
With the farmer the banker is a 
great influence. The farmers have 
been extensive borrowers from the 
country bankers, and are for this 
reason likely to give great weight 
to anything advised by the coun- 
try banker. 

The country banker, from the 
nature of his dealings with the city 
banker, is likely to co-operate with 
the latter. Again, the country 
banker gives credit to the country 
merchant, and exercises an influ- 
ence in this way. And the country 
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merchant in turn is looked up to 
by the farmer. Thus it is seen that 
conditions are ideal for acampaign 
by city and country bankers to have 
the greatest possible effect on the 
man they are after—the farmer. 

When farmers prosper, all other 
lines of business expand. When 
the farmer fails, all other business 
feels the pinch. If the profits of 
farming are increased, bank depos- 
its and loans increase correspond- 
ingly. Likewise, the sale and 
profits of every other line of busi- 
ness are increased. 

As for material benefits, we have 
but to point to the statement of J. 
D. Covey, deputy state banking 
commissioner of Arkansas, at the 
conference. He declared that the 
savings of his state had increased 
more than $1,000,000 within a year, 
as the result of better farming. 

Why cannot other communities 
do the same? The days of specula- 
tive farm investment in this coun- 
try are practically at an end. It is 
becoming harder for a farmer to 
move to virgin soil and capitalize 
on the normal growth of the coun- 
try as population moves. The same 
opportunity that Memphis grasped 
lies in the dooryard of many other 
cities. 

America must look within her- 
self; she must turn to intensive 
production in both factories and 
fields. She must get the most out 
of her broad and fertile acres, for 
only in that way can she hope to 
lead as a producer for the world. 
And now is the time to start. 

The part the banker is to play in 
such movements is too large and 
important to be estimated. The 
banker's role in the business life of 
the world has already assumed 
proportions that would not have 
been dreamed of fifty years ago, and 
his sphere is constantly widening. 
He is business counsellor, agricul- 
tural expert, community builder. 

If the banker is to fulfill all the 
obligations of such a position, he 
must be in the van of civic move- 
ments that make for a better busi- 
ness fabric, a better America, 
and, ultimately, a better humanity. 
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The Small Bank and the Window 


An Often Overlooked Opportunity 
for Profitable Connective Advertising 


F a commercial engineer, select- 

ing the site of a store building, 
considers carefully the strategy of 
location, he will, nine times out of 
ten, regard the presence of a bank 
next door as a distinct disadvan- 
tage. The reason is simply that a 
bank’s windows at night 
generally are darkened 
and gloomy. 

There is something con- 
tagious in this darkness; 
it seems to spread an air 
of depression into the 
shopping district that 
stands close by. By day 
the bank may be a stately 
pile of granite that lends 
majesty to the neighbor- 
hood, but with the passing 
of the sunlight its majesty 
becomes mystery and its 
grandeur gloom. 

At its very elbow the 
windows of shops smile 
out on the passer-by; 
fluffy lingerie and attract- 
ive displays of household 
goods call out to the 
prospective buyer—while 
next door the bank frowns 
in the night as if nursing 
a grouch because there 
is commercial frivolity 
abroad. 

Yet, if the black win- 
dows of a bank can cast 


their shadow upon the ggg 


surrounding business dis- 
trict, how much greater must be 
the indirect effect of this depres- 
sion upon the bank itself! What 
an opportunity overlooked to 
attract instead of repel—to hang 
out the Welcome’ sign instead 
of the warning, “Let me alone, 
I'm asleep!” 

We must concede the value of 
advertising for banks in general; 
the past few years have proved it 


By W. J. BAKER 


Cashier, Beloit State Bank, Beloit, Wis. 


beyond a doubt. And it seems to 
follow as a natural conclusion that 
if newspaper, pamphlet and 
window advertising are productive 








for the large city bank, a propor- 
tionate amount for the small bank 
will bring proportionate results. 
Human nature is the same every- 
where; the American people appre- 
ciate good salesmanship and good 
advertising. If they didn't our 
magazines would shut up shop and 
our industries would find the cost 
of marketing their products 
immeasurably increased. 
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A department store finds its 
windows perhaps its most power- 
ful advertising medium. Good copy 
and attractive displays in the news- 
papers are of course essential, but 
the well dressed window will draw 
its crowd at any time of day or 
night, and, what is more, 
draw its crowd into the 
store. 

The banks, compara- 
tively new in the adver- 
tising field, are now 
coming to realize the 
value of this form of ad- 
vertising, to see that 
their windows can be used 
to gain the favorable at- 
tention of the public to 
almost as great a degree, 
if not in the same way, as 
those of the department 
store. 

Yet the plea of the 


BELOIT bank in a village, town 
STATE or small city is too often 
BANK= 4 this: “Advertising and 


window decoration are all 
right for the big city 
bank, but we are too 
small to attempt it.”’ 

The writer wishes to 
point out a few reasons 
why the small bank is 
even better situated to 
“cash in’ on window dis- 
plays and the connective 
advertising that can be 
used with them than is 
the bank in a large city. In fact, 
the advantages of the small com- 
munity in this respect are more 
than enough to offset the disad- 
vantages. 

In the first place the small city 
or town bank more often than not 
has a location superior to that of its 
larger neighbor. The site of such a 
bank is generally one of the best in 
town; in most cases the small bank 




















has a window that is readily 
adaptable to attractive displays, 
while this is by no means the rule 
in more populous communities. 

Next, the bank in a small city 
or town is a bigger factor in com- 
munity life than is a single bank in 
a metropolis. A greater part of the 
towns population passes that 
bank's doors in a day; a window 
display receives greater attention 
in proportion to population than 
in the large city where window 
displays are a habit and a necessity. 

In the third place, the smaller 
bank in the smaller town has a 
far greater chance to “tie up’ its 
window exhibits with newspaper 
advertising and other forms of 
publicity. This because newspaper 
rates in a large city are often pro- 
hibitive for a bank of medium 
strength. The prosperous “‘coun- 
try bank usually can afford to 
take full pages in the newspapers 
where big city rates demand that 
space be measured in lines or 
quarter pages. 

As to the displays themselves. 
By window displays the writer does 
not mean the various forms of 
illuminated signs now in common 
use. Many of these are attractive 
and have a distinct merchandising 
value, but in addition to them the 
bank as a rule can do much to 
make its window a real advertising 
medium. 

The difference in value between 
a window sign and a window dis- 
play can be explained by a brief 
example. Suppose the banker 


placed in his window a sign reading 
as follows: 


Five dollars a week deposit- 
ed in our savings depart- 
ment in five years will 
amount to $1,417. 


It probably would attract casual 
attention, but few actual accounts. 
The figures “$1,417° would mean 
little beyond figures. But suppose 
the banker wrote his sign thus: 


Five dollars a week deposit- 
ed in our savings depart- 
ment in five years will 
amount to THIS: 


and then dumped 1,417 silver 
dollars in a pile in the window. The 
effect would be about 1,417 times 
as great, and the cost to the bank 
practically no larger. 

Two newsboys, viewing a similar 
display recently in the window of 
the Beloit State Bank, gave us a 
sidelight on this. “Gee, marveled 
one, “I bet there's a hundred dol- 
lars in there.”’ “‘G'wan, ’ scoffed the 
other, “there's a million.” 

Even with people of more mature 
mind and better education than 
these youngsters the effect is some- 
what the same. A pile of 1,417 
silver dollars looks like a lot more 
money than $1,417. Cash bulks 
large when it is in “‘cart-wheels”’ or 
small change. 

The use of real money, particu- 
larly new money, always adds a 
peculiar attraction to a window, 
and this point was favorably illus- 
trated in one of our savings club 
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campaigns, the keynote of which 
was the use of an alabaster stair- 
way representing “Seven Easy 
Steps to Success.”’ 

On the lowest step was featured 
our smallest savings club, operated 
under a ‘‘two-cent progressive 
plan,’ and on this step was piied a 
mass of bright, new pennies. On 
each succeeding step another of our 
seven clubs was represented in the 
same way, the coins in each case 
being of the denomination on which 
the weekly payments were based. 
The largest club, of course, held the 
top step. 

This window was the cause of 
much favorable:comment, and it 
brought unexpectedly good results 
in increased membership in our 
savings clubs. I cite the incident 
only to press home one point. 
Visualize your object—the object 
of your campaign—whether it be 
by the use of coins, symbols or 
other devices, and you have added 
1,000 per cent to the value of the 
display. 

A single striking photograph or 
drawing in-a commercial advertise- 
ment in a periodical may be worth 
more than 1,000 words of descrip- 
tion; the same holds in regard to 
the bank window. It pays to illus- 
trate rather than describe in a 
display where one seeks to catch 
the mind almost entirely through 
the eye. 

So much for the window itself. 
Provided the display is good, it 
will bring results, but the bank is 
taking advantage of only half of its 
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opportunity if it overlooks the 
value of “tying up” the window 
with its outside advertising. It 
should not underestimate the sell- 
ing power of repeated appeals—of 
driving home to the public one big 
point through several mediums. 

In a special campaign such a 
“tie-up” enables the bank to link 
its inside appeal with its outside, 
with far greater results than dis- 
connected and spasmodic pecking 
away for patrons would obtain. 
The bank must plan its campaign 
carefully, map it out as an accumu- 
lative drive toward a special goal, 
then—keep it up 

The illustrations shown herewith 
indicate how the personality of 
a bank may be made an asset 
through this sort of connective 
advertising. In our own case we 
have capitalized on the idea of 
“The Gateway,’ and our chief 
medium in accomplishing our aims 
is a house organ of that name, 
issued twice a month by the Beloit 
State Bank. 

This publication contains little 


editorials, talks on thrift, and 
helpful suggestions as to bank 
service in general and that of our 
bank in particular. It is unusual 
from the fact that instead of being 
printed in booklet form and sent 
through the mails it is printed in 
the pages of a local newspaper. 
This is something that the small 
city bank can do, which would be 
impossible in a larger place because 
of prohibitive newspaper rates. 

In the title line of ‘The Gate- 
way the bank uses a trade mark 
design—its own front entrance in 
the role of “The Gateway to Suc- 
cess.’ The window display repro- 
duced with this article appears in 
our window when the house organ 
appears, thus greatly strengthening 
the effect. The display itself is 
entirely in white and a variety of 
striking color combinations is ob- 
tained by the use of powerful 
electric lights. 

Again, when Beloit had its 
industrial parade July 4, the 
bank capitalized on this idea. 
The “schoonermobile’ pictured 


herewith drew six trailers through 
the street bearing the huge letters 
T-H-R-I-F-T, and the “schooner- 
mobile” itself carrying the slogan, 
The thrift trail leads to the Beloit 
State Bank.” 

The Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York, has prepared several 
excellent window displays and 
other effective pieces of advertising, 
which it furnishes free to banks 
selling A. B. A. Travelers 
Cheques. By taking advantage of 
such an offer the bank is able to 
“cash in” on the national adver- 
tising of these cheques, with local 
advertising to supplement it. 

It is a principle with the Beloit 
State Bank never to let a window 
display ‘go stale” and lose its effect 
through too long use. Change them 
frequently; make them simple; 
but get a human appeal into 
them. The opportunity for good, 
productive window advertising 
and connective advertising that 
will pay lies at the door of every 
small bank. It is only up to them 
to take advantage of the chance. 


A Non-Skid Lesson in Thrift 


Money is round and is made to go round. At least, 
this is the way the officers of the Mt. Vernon National 


and all. Saving, of course, is the recommended method 
of catching him by the forelock. In front of Father 


Bank, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., figured it out. That is Time stood a huge hour-glass, showing the sands of 


the reason they departed 
from the usual in bank 
advertising — abandoned 
the ultra-conservative, as 
it were—and entered a 
handsome float in a big 
industrial pageant held 
there recently. 

The float was symbolic 
of thrift, and on either side 
hung a placard reading, 
‘Roll your dollars to the 
Mt. Vernon National 
Bank.” As the photo- 
graph shows, they carried 
out this non-skid thrift 


idea by making the wheels of the truck represent 
silver dollars—life-sized ‘‘cartwheels,” in other words. 
In the rear seat sits Father Time—scythe, beard, 
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life slowly but surely 
running through. 

As the grains of sand 
slowly filtered through to 
the lower half of the glass, 
showing the passage of 
the hours, days and years, 
that old saying ‘‘now is 
the accepted time —to 
open that bank account 
—was crystallized into a 
motto. The idea ‘‘got 
across, too. 

The-thrift float was one 
of the ‘‘hits”’ of the pag- 
eant. It added much to 


the attractiveness of the parade, and at the same time 
had distinct advertising value for the bank. The plan 
might well be used in many other small communities. 
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UILDING is the game of life. 

To realize the potency of the 
tremendous drama of construction, 
it is only necessary to journey 
around the corner (any corner now- 
adays), where the latest structure 
is in process of erection—and fall 
under its magic spell. Here are 
mighty forces at work. The sounds 
that greet the ear are as a great and 
Stirring symphony to one whose 
heart and soul are properly attuned. 


‘*Build thee more stately mansions, O my 

soul! 

As the swift seasons roll, 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven by a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's 
unresting sea.” 


So sang Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—lines significant spiritually—and 
yet how truly does the sentiment 
fit the skyscrapers that tower so 
majestically heavenward; the 
proud result of the skill, daring and 
imagination of man. 

The art of building is seemingly 
no mystery; so many people think 
they know all about it. Yet it 
presents one of the most complex 
and intricate business problems of 
the age, and is being mollified of its 
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By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 


President, Hoggson Brothers 


terrors only through the develop- 
ment of systematic organization. 

A building owned and occupied 
is worth relatively the capitaliza- 
tion of the annual rent which 
would have to be paid for equal 
accommodations elsewhere. If 
has cost more than this, or if it 
would bring less than this, it is a 
poor investment. That the same 
economic principles govern every 
building enterprise is the point to 
be borne in mind. 

The forces behind the forces—the 
dreamer, the creator, the planner, 
the executive, in various guises too 
numerous to mention—they are of 
the “persons of the play,” no less 
than those who perform before the 
multitude, and do their turns in 
the public gaze. 

A building operation is primarily 
aninvestment. Toregard it in any 
other light is unsafe. Capital 
invested in a building should earn 
a satisfactory rate of interest, plus 
carrying charges, plus enough to 
offset loss through depreciation, 
plus a reward for enterprise. 

Capital may be put into a build- 
ing intended for tenants, or into 
a building which the owners 
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business or family will occupy. In 
either case, it must be regarded as 
an investment which calls for 
adequate return. Rent tells the 
earning power of capital invested 
in real estate, whether it be rent 
that is received, or rent that is 
paid. 

A building operation may be con- 
sidered successful when the owner 
is fully and completely satisfied 
regarding all of the following seven 
essentials: 

1. Cost: The building to be 
worth all that it cost, and, if a 
renting building, to produce a satis- 
factory yield on the total of the 
investment. 

2. Appearance: The build- 
ing to possess architectural char- 
acter suitable to its location and 
purpose, and deserve life-long 
admiration. 

3. . Arrangement: The building 
to afford maximum facilities to its 
occupants. 

4. Decorations and Furnish- 
ings: The interior of the building 
to possess artistic unity and ap- 
propriateness, and to afford comfort 
and convenience. 

5. Stability: The building to 
withstand properly the wear and 
tear of time and use. 
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6. Speed: The building opera- 
tion to have occupied the shortest 
time consistent with the quality 
and extent of the work involved. 

7. Service: The building 
operation to have been conducted 
in such a manner as to leave the 
owner free from every care and 
responsibility, excepting the 
approval of plans and materials, 
and the meeting of the payments. 

Many great buildings being 
erected nowadays are monuments 
—monuments to great commercial 
institutions, monuments to _ indi- 
viduals, whose ideals of 
civic and personal pride @ 


a splendid return on the invest- 
ment. This is particularly true in 
medium sized cities. Here ground 
values have not become so high as 
to make the relation between the 
value of site and the cost of the 
structure disproportionate. No 
office building, where proper con- 
sideration has been given to the 
manifold details of the proposition, 
should pay less than a 5 per cent 
return on the investment, and 
many of them pay much more. 
The location of the building, the 
planning and the cost are the all 





find realization andafull 7 
expression in the erection 
of skyscrapers. Too often, 
however, these buildings 
are monuments only. 
They are failures from 
both utilitarian and es- 
thetic standpoints. 

When the question of 
building arises, the bank 
committee has first of all 
to determine upon the 
type of structure to be 
built. Should the build- 
ing be for individual use 
and occupied by the bank 
alone, or should it be a 
skyscraper—a combina- 
tion bank and office build- 
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prominent corner lot upon which to 
build a bank is generally appreci- 
ated. An office building, income- 
producing, relieves the bank of the 
prohibitive rental that is often 
called for by an individual struc- 
ture, and helps to defray the 
expense of the rental for the space 
the bank occupies in the sky- 
scraper. 

The exclusive bank building, on 
the other hand, is its own herald. 
There is no mistaking its purpose. 
In the simple dignity of its archi- 
tecture—distinct, individual—it 

stands as a bulwark of 











security. Its very aspect 
lends confidence: it is the 
concrete expression of the 
trust features of the bank- 
ing business. There is a 
calm serenity about an 
exclusive bank building 
which makes it seem fully 
conscious of its own 
powers—of its capacity 
for caring for its own 
important, well-defined 
responsibilities. 

In these days of stren- 
uous advertising, when 
_ banks spend large sums 
7 to keep their names per- 
___ sistently before the public, 
_ an impressive building is 
at once the best invest- 
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ing? The initial cost of a 
the land, the amount of 
money available by the 
bank for building, the investment 
possibilities of the combination 
bank and office building, and other 
important factors enter into the 
question. 

The value of the tall piles we 
know as skyscrapers is no longer 
questioned. Bearing the name of 
the banks occupying the first or 
the first two stories, these inspiring 
structures, piercing the veryclouds, 
bring to those institutions an 
enviable prestige. 

It is from the investment stand- 
point, however, that the combina- 
tion bank and office building is 
proving most attractive. An office 
building properly executed will pay 





An advantage of one-story construction is that the interior can be lighted 


from above as well as from the front windows 


important elements. In the plan- 
ning, both as to the bank interior 
and the office rooms above, too 
much care cannot be given. A 
poorly planned office building is 
foredoomed to failure. A bank 
building may be most impressive 
in appearance, yet possess faults of 
arrangement which cause perma- 
nent inconvenience to its occu- 
pants. A banking room, too, is 
primarily a place in which to trans- 
act business, and secondarily an 
object for admiration, so it is evi- 
dent that the inside layout and 
arrangement must be considered 
first. 

The advantage of a high priced 
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ment and the best adver- 
tisement a bank can have. 
The city claims it for its 
own, aS a civic improvement, a 
thing of beauty and worth; each 
individual depositor has a real joy 
in the consciousness of part owner- 
ship, and every resident in the 
community refers to it with pride 
and satisfaction. 

The investment of capital in a 
splendid edifice admirably planned 
for the carrying on of its principal 
business inspires the public with 
a sense of faith and security in the 
stability and -prosperity of the 
institution. Increase in confidence 
brings about increase in deposits; 
thus the money invested in the new 
building becomes a_ satisfactory 
paying investment—in other 
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atmosphere. 
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*‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul’’—The chief considerations of a 
bank interior are good light, convenient arrangement, decorative unity, inviting 

These demands are satisfied in the First Bridgeport National Bank, 
At the left is the Springfield Institution for Savings. 
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words, becomes an asset instead of 
an expense and a standing liability. 
A comparatively small outlay is 
required in the erection of an exclu- 
sive bank building, and such a 
structure has many practical 
advantages to recommend it. The 
very best utilization of space may 
be attained, resulting in the utmost 
efficiency. It is only in the exclu- 
sive bank building that 
it is possible to secure 
natural overhead light, 
with which no method of 
artificial illumination now 
in use can compare. 
Intimate knowledge of 
the inner workings of a 
bank is a necessary pre- 
liminary requisite to the 
production of satisfactory 
banking quarters. The 
planner and builder must 
have thorough acquaint- 
ance with the bank organ- 
ization itself, as well as 
with its system for hand- 
ling routine work; then 
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external expression to its methods, 
not only in caring for customers, 
but in conducting the operative fea- 
tures of its business. The sur- 
roundings must be so arranged that 
the work may be facilitated in 
every way. To see the needs of a 


bank and to devise the best means 
of meeting them require imagina- 
tion plus a broad experience. 


In 








each new bank should be incor- 
porated every new idea that adds 
to the convenient arrangement of 
the working space and promotes 
greater usefulness. 

The man who is going to build 
should definitely know two things: 

First: Exactly what he is going 
to get for the price he expects to pay. 

Second: The outside limit of cost 
for the completed struc- 
ture, including ‘‘extras.”’ 

To demand these safe- 
IN guards is perfectly fair 

and natural. In every 
phase of business today, 
except building, the man 
who buys knows in ad- 
vance just what the cost 
of any specified piece of 
work will be. 

Ina building operation, 
as ordinarily conducted, 
no one participant is in 
a position to guarantee 
the work of all partici- 
pants. The responsibility 
of the various contractors 
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the floor space may be 
laid out so as to give 


who execute different por- 





A particularly handsome structure for an inside lot—the Norfolk National 


Bank, Norfolk, Va 
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tions of the work is indi- 
vidual; the responsibility 
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of each ends with the completion of 
his particular part; no one of them 
is in a position to guarantee any- 
thing beyond his own share or 
detail of the whole operation. 

Usually the owner proceeds with- 
out adequate guarantee of the 
limit of cost; he does not protect 
himself against errors in plans, 
specifications and estimates. If 
the discovery of errors necessitates 
extra charges later, he must pay 
them; if such errors go undetected 
his building may be defective and 
he may suffer from its diminished 
equity and earning power; if the 
plans and specifications are slighted 
in execution, if mismanagement 
occurs, if the building is not ready 
to earn income when expected, he 
must suffer loss. 


A watch, an automobile, an 





engine or a printing press consist 
of hundreds of parts, assembled, 
adjusted and harmonized, by a 
single responsibility, to produce the 
finest unit, the maximum of effect- 
iveness in every phase at the mini- 
mum of cost. It is the same 
with a building. All the separate 
branches and processes of a build- 
ing operation require similar assem- 
bling, adjustment, and harmoniz- 
ing. <A building is to be considered 
a building, in its truest sense, only 
when it is complete in every detail, 
ready for occupancy, in perfect 
order to answer all the needs, and 
to fulfill perfectly the purposes for 
which it was designed. A building 
operation may be considered suc- 
cessful when seven essential ele- 
ments join to that end, in perfect 
harmony. The all-important units 


which combine to constitute the 
total of a magic seven are: arrange- 
ment, decoration and furnishing 
appearance, cost, stability, speed, 


service. The making of the archi- 
tectural plans is merely the first 
step, the construction is second; 
equipment, decorating and fur- 
nishing, other steps or processes. 
All are elements in the final unity. 
They must be considered together 
in the beginning, prior to the time 
of actual work. 

Nothing concerning a contem- 
plated building should be definitely 
decided until all things concerning 
it are ready for decision. To pre- 
vent excessive expenditure on one 
part, and inadequate expenditure 
on another, work should not be 
begun until all features are brought 
into their proper relationship. 


The Biggest Little Bank in America 


N_ Suffolk, Va., home 

of many a distinguished 
Southerner and of many 
a tradition dear to the 
heart of the Southland, is 
one of the most remark- 
able banks in the world. 

The Farmers Bank of 
Nansemond is capitalized 
at only $20,000, but has a 
surplus of $1,050,000 and 
deposits of $2,056,625. 

These figures, officers 
of the institution say, 
make it the ‘Biggest Lit- 
tle Bank in America’ in 
point of surplus as com- 
pared to capital, and cer- 
tainly any challengers for 
the title must “go some.” 

The Farmers Bank of Nanse- 
mond was organized in 1869, with 
capital stock of $15,000. Three 
years later, in 1872, its capital was 
increased to $20,000, the present 
figure. During the forty-seven 
years of its life, too, there have been 
remarkably few changes in the roll 
of officers, and since 1882 the 
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management has been unchanged. 

When the Farmers Bank of 
Nansemond was born the town of 
Suffolk boasted but 930 inhabi- 
tants; now it is a thriving city of 
10,000 in the heart of a prosperous 
agricultural district, one of the 
leading factors is the peanut indus- 
try, and a railroad center. 
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From the start the 
; officers and directors of 
the bank aimed to work 
; out definite ideals of com- 
} munity service, which one 
officer sums up, very brief- 
ly, in this way: 

“We willingly give our 
time to clients when they 
call on us to discuss their 
own business affairs. 

“The officers always 
take time to hear and 
consider impartially any 
complaints, whether they 
are real or imaginary. 

“We manifest direct 
and real interest in 
the affairs of all classes 
of our clientele, both rich and pocr. 

“We are willing at all times to 
confer with and advise municipal, 
county and district officials in the 
solution of the many local financial 
problems with which they are con- 
cerned from time to time. 

“We believe in strict attention to 
details, nomatter howinsignificant.”’ 





First Gold, then Silver, then Copper 


In Portland, Oregon, the Thrift Campaign 
«<2Is Teaching People to Buy Better es_» 


ACK in the pioneer days of 

the Pacific states—California. 
Oregon and Washington—gold was 
the only recognized factor in 
money exchanges. It made no 
difference in those rough-and-ready 
times whether gold was molded 
into coins; gold dust had its value 
by weight. Similarly, a nugget 
would purchase its full value for 
the possessor. But it had to be 
gold. Paper money was virtually 
unknown and silver was too cheap, 
too trivial, to be bothered with. 

Pennies! To have offered them 
to a man then would have been 
like baiting a bull with a red rag. 
In fact, it is only recently that the 
penny has made its appearance on 
the Pacific coast. and it was only 
a decade or two ago that the nickel 
came into general use. 

Is it any wonder then that finan- 
cial and business leaders of Oregon 
regard as gigantic the task of 
teaching their people the value of 
a cent? Yet that is just what 
they have undertaken. Headed by 
the Portland chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, state and 
civic organizations have instituted 
a movement to abolish waste, and 
supplant it with thrift. 

Speaking before the convention 
of the A. I. B. held in Cincinnati 
during September. Tom West, 
auditor of the Ladd & Tilton Bank 
of Portland, declared that there 
were many phases of thrift besides 
that of swelling bank deposits. 
Important among these are the 
abolition of waste in the home, 
more judicious buying, and a full 
appreciation of the value of the 
little penny. 

“In carrying out this idea, it is 
not necessary to teach the people 
to buy less, but to teach them to 
buy better—to get a dollar's worth 
for every hundred cents spent,’ he 





Tom West 


said. “The reckless spending of 
one's money because things are 
cheap, and the inclination to make 
unnecessary purchases because 
things are bargains constitute a 
great waste in the home. 

“How often do we hear the 
expression, “1 don't know where 
my money goes. The answer is— 
keep a personal or household 
expense account, prepare a budget, 
enumerating the expenditures 
you make. Always know where 
you are and never forget that 
pennies make dollars. 

“On the coast they don’t pay 
enough attention to the chicken 
feed change. The penny was prac- 
tically unused in our state until 
recently, and until a decade or so 
ago the nickel was lost sight of as 
too small to bother with in com- 
mercial transactions. Counting 
the pennies leads up to carefully 
tabulating all expenses. We have 
distributed pocket expense books 
to 30,000 people in our city. 

“The ‘record-your-expense 
movement has gained such impetus 
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in Portland that many of the big 
employers insist that all applicants 
for positions be examined as to 
their saving proclivities. If they 
are careless spenders and have no 
idea where their money goes, they 
must give their word that they 
will keep track of future expendi- 
tures before being given positions. 
This system of hiring help has 
been adopted on the theory that 
if a man is careless with his own 
money he will be none to careful 
with that of the firm. 

‘Then there is thrift of time in 
connection with vocational train- 
ing. Everywhere thoughtful 
educators are trying to work out 
methods whereby maximum results 
may be obtained by a minimum 
expenditure of time and money. A 
year has a certain potential value 
in the life of a boy or girl who must 
earn a living; a hundred dollars 
is a valuable asset to a man who 
must educate a family of children, 
and mark you, our children must 
be educated or our nation suffer. 

“In Portland many of our lead- 
ing business men have given our 
thrift campaign their hearty sup- 
port, and we hope to create such a 
desire for vocational training that 
our citizens will make use of our 
educational institutions to a greater 
degree than ever before.” 

Touching on the savings systems 
as introduced into many of the 
public schools, Mr. West declared 
that the systems in themselves 
were not sufficient to make for 
success, but must be pushed by 
the school authorities who should 
co-operate with the banks. 

“The one essential in teaching 
children to save is teaching them 
to produce,’ he added. “They 
must be taught to earn before they 
can be taught to save.” 
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The Rocking Chair Philosopher Says It 
Pays to Pay for Publicity—Sometimes 


HIS publicity proposition is a 

queer thing. Those that want 
it—like actresses, politicians, base- 
ball players and policemen—have 
to keep thinking up new stunts to 
get it. Those that prefer spot 
cash to the spotlight—like forgers, 
yeggmen, unwilling candidates and 
speeding taxi drivers—seem to 


have it thrust upon them. 

When Dotty Dimple (from the 
front row, if you please) wants 48- 
point headlines, she has to dope 
out a new way of losing a $50,000 
(paste) diamond necklace or marry- 
ing a millionaire’s favorite son. If 





You've got to advertise nowadays 


a Stage star has a 12-carat brooch 
stolen from the St. Regular Hotel 
it may get her a fat contract for 
next year, but if a bank loses an 
equivalent sum of money there is 
little cash spent for advertising it. 

It's just a difference in news. 
The merchant has to shake hands 
with hard luck to get any publicity 
free—ten lines for a burglary, five 


for a fire and one for a bankruptcy 
petition. If he is successful he has 
to pay full space rates to get a 
message to the dear public. 

Rockerbilt’s attack of grip is 
news but Happyheimer’s bargains 
in ladies’ suits are decidedly not, 
simply because if people should 
happen to hear about that new 
Belgian blue blouse at a-dollar- 
ninety-nine it would mean money 
in Happyheimer’s wallet. Whereas, 
Rockerbilt's grip won't get him 
anything but a flutter in the stock 
market and a week's absence from 
Wall Street so that his business 
rivals can get a chance to exercise 
the harpoon. 

That's where anybody that has 
something to sell is up against it— 
he’s got to advertise in this age and 
day if he expects to find ready 
money lined up at the front door at 
opening time. And they're doing 
it, too, which keeps our newspaper 
owners well supplied with winters 
at Palm Beach and makes our list 
of weekly and monthly magazines 
look like a census of the United 
States and Asia Minor. 

There's been two or three pro- 
fessions, however, that never 
crowded much into double-page 
spreads—such as doctors, lawyers 
and bankers. They seemed to 
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figure somehow that they didn't 
have anything to sell; they took it 
for granted that if anyone had the 
measles he'd holler for a doctor, if 
he got sued he'd call on a lawyer, 
and if he found a surplus in the 
pocketbook he'd visit a _ bank. 











His reception was somewhat frosty 


Choosing the right doctor or law- 
yer or bank they left pretty much 
to chance. 

Things have changed though, 
which reminds me of a little story 
about a fellow who blew into a mid- 
Western town and started a hard- 
ware store. We'll call him George 
for short, although the full name 
given at the christening would re- 
mind you more of shamrocks than 
mayflowers. 

He was a live wire—was George 
—with the glad hand and ready 
tongue of his race, and his little 
store was soon crowding the other 
starters for the pole position. It 
wasn't long before George found 
himself with money to invest 





somewhere, but he hadn't been in the game long and 
he thought he'd better learn the rules before he broke 
any of ‘em. He wanted advice from someone who 
was out of the cradle stage as a captain of industry. 

George thought it all over and then went to his 
bank. He knew the way pretty well, for he had 
worn a three-inch rut to the tellers cage by that time. 
His reception from the vice-president was as courteous 
as one of those bows from the minuet or any of those 
prehistoric dances, but there was a frosty silence as 
regards any long drawn out discussion of a mere 
hardware dealer's business problems. 

It was something like this: “Ahem, ahem. Why, 
we d like to do anything we can for any of our deposi- 
tors, but, ahem, that seems to be a little out of our 
line. We are bankers, not systematizers, and I doubt 
very much if we could help you.” And more of the 
same kind until 
George broke 
the icicles from 
his ears and 
backed away 
into the warm 
December air 
outside. 

George went 
Then he picked 
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So he put his roll in a warmer place 


home and did some more thinking. 
up the Evening Clarion and saw an “‘ad” that hit him 
right between the eyes. It was put in by another 
bank in the same town, and it invited customers to 
come in and talk over their troubles. 

Of course a bank can't advertise like a canning 
factory—to run some kinds of “‘ads”’ for a bank would 
be like advertising shoe blacking that won't smart or 
burn the face or shaving soap that produces that en- 
during luster. But this bank advertised one thing it 
did have—service—and did it in a friendly, glad-to- 
meet-you, businesslike sort of way. It had put the 
““‘capital-so-much, surplus-so-much”™ notices in the 
discard and gotten down to a real service basis. 

George went out of there warm around the heart, 
which was close to where he carried his pocketbook. 
And he drew out the fat roll of yellowbacks from the 
North Pole Trust Company and went back to the 
Friends’ National. He figured that his roll would work 
better if they unwound the red tape from it and took 
it out of cold storage. 

It has. It would take a bigger rubber band now 
to hold George's surplus, and there's a bulge in his 
biceps from gripping the steering wheel of a six-cylin- 
der touring car and running the lawn mower at his 
own little suburban home. 

O yes, it pays to pay for publicity—sometimes. A 
bank can do it because a bank has something to 
advertise. And the Georges of the business world 
don't forget the bank that takes more interest in 
their business than just the interest on their money. 
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Any of Uhl Steel 
Products on 15 
days’ Free Trial. 


SAVES FLOOR SPACE 
HELPS TO DO MORE WORK 


The Uhl Typewriter Table Cabinet 
Is the most convenient and economical Typewriter Stand 
ever built—takes up so little space—is easily moved about 
—all supplies in sight and within easy reach. 


Send For Booklet 


Describing many helpful and service- 
able articles of Furniture for banks. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


1007 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Kirtley Visible Account 
Ledger is especially adapted to 
THE POSTING 
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—— MACHINE 
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Speed 
Accuracy 
. Convenience 
E Economy 
a THE ONLY “DIRECT 
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ROUTE” SYSTEM ON THE 

MARKET 

No Written Index 
Eliminated by the Kirtley system. 
the ledger sheet itself. 
go direct to any account. 


Each Account Visibly Indexed 
The cutaway portion of each sheet carries two, three or four letter alphabetical 
combinations exposed in groups of fifteen or less. Alphabetical indexing is 
the simplest and quickest method known. 

Grouping Accounts 
The only system that provides for grouping all accounts of the same surname 
and have each one visible. In cases where common names run heavy special 
indexes are furnished. 


Unlimited Expansion 


The customer’s name is written once—on 
The Kirtley subdivisions on the margin enable you to 


Fits any size of bank and expands with increase in business without destroying 
the visible feature. 


Write for detailed information 


HAMMOND PRINTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Posting Machine Supplies FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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Service— 
demands that tellers and 
bookkeepers must watch 
their windows. 
Customers can’t wait while 
memos and other writing which must be typed 


are being dictated to a stationary machine 
somewhere in the bank. 


CORONA, 


The Personal Wnting “Machine 


enables the service department of your bank to do 
its typing without neglect of its principal duties. 
Because of Corona’s portability, several men can use 
the same machine, as it weighs but 6 lbs. and can be 
carried from desk to desk in one hand. 

Anyone who can write can quickly learn to coronatype. 


Corona deserves the consideration of every bank as a supple- 
| ment to its stationary typewriting equipment. 


| Corona costs $50 
with Carrying Case 


The portability feature is as valuable to bank examiners and 
to branch bank work as in the office. 


Write us for booklet B1 and information as to banks, trust 


companies and other large institutions now using Corona 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
GROTON, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| Agencies in principal cities 
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Advertising and Deposit Figures 


Has financial advertising, in the comparatively few 
years since it became a fixed part of the policy of 
most banks, paid its way in returns? A few compar- 
ative figures tell an interesting story on this 
point. 

According to recent reports of the comptroller 
of the currency, there are more than 14,000,000 
depositors in national banks and 15,000,000 who have 
accounts in state banks and trust companies. If we 
add to these the number of savings bank depositors, 
which is now over 11,000,000, we have a total of 
some 40,000,000 people or concerns that have bank 
accounts in this country, if we make no allowance for 
duplication. 

The total deposits in all banks are now over twenty- 
two billions, divided into ten billions in national 
banks, seven billions in state banks and trust com- 
panies and five billions in savings banks. The total 
in all banks twenty years ago was about five billions, 
and during that period the number of depositors and 
the amount on deposit in savings banks has about 
trebled. Total deposits in commerical banks of all 
classes have increased from two billions to seventeen 
billions during the past twenty years. 

As the past two decades have been the period in 
which bankers have been most aggressive in their 
advertising campaigns, it is clearly proved that bank 
advertising gets results. In no other country in the 
world has the use of banks become so universal as in 
America. With a population of a little over 100,000,- 
000 we have some 40,000,000 bank accounts in various 
banks, or better than one out of three of the entire 
population, so nearly four-fifths of the population 
above ten years of age have bank accounts. 

A few decades ago bankers thought it undignified to 
advertise for business. Today it is only a question 
of how much they can afford to spend for publicity 
and of the best means of reaching the public most 
effectively. Certainly the record of the growth of 
bank deposits and the increase in the number of 
bank depositors leave no doubt as to the effectiveness 
of bank advertising. 


In Which the Porter Explains 


When the cashier of the Colgate State Bank, of 
Colgate, Okla., reached his desk one morning recently 
he found the following note awaiting him: “‘gentel- 
man of this office it is bad news to you all and bad 
luck for me__i was in a hurry last night and fell off 
of the desk and threw the ading machein over and i 
think i badly engered it i broke the glass out on one 
side but i will work out the dammages. 

willie tucker. 
THE PORTER. 











Heard in the Bank Lobby 


‘The trouble with you bankers,’’ said the man who 
is always making suggestions, “is that you are not 
half enterprising enough.” 

“We don't have to be,” retorted the banker. “We 
loan money to enterprising men and borrow from 
conservative ones.” 

“Yes,” continued the suggesting friend, “but you 
could also borrow it from the galoots and the dead 
game sports and the rest of the never-get-anywheres 
if you wanted to.” 

“How,” inquired the banker. Not that he cared, 
but the sooner it was over the sooner he could get 
back to work. 

“Take the slot machine,’ explained the suggestor. 
“It makes mints of money for its owners and loses 
mints for the players. Now, my suggestion is this. 
Put a slot machine in your bank. Let it register the 
amount played and pay a cigar every time the pointer 
stops at ‘double O’. You can arrange to have the 
pointer stop there about once a week; that wouldn't 
make any difference to the slot machine fiend. When 
he comes into the bank let him play the machine 
until he is tired. Then take off the amount he has 
lost, as registered, enter it in a pass book and give 
that to him. In less than a month you would have 
every slot machine maniac in town playing your 
machine. You would have men going without shoes 
to make deposits in your bank. You would—"’ 

“I know of another way to swell our deposits,” 
murmured the banker by way of interruption. 

“How?” 

“If you would deposit a dollar every time you have 
a bright idea about some other man’s business we 
would go over the hundred million dollar mark with 
a rush,”’ replied the banker. 

And the suggestor thereupon “beat it.”’ 


—Contributed. 


Alphabet of Success 


Ambition Nerve 
Brains Optimism 
Control Perseverence 
Determination Quality 
Efficiency Reliability 
Fearlessness Sobriety 
Grasp Tenacity 
Health Usefulness 
Interest Veracity 
Judgement Will 
Keenness Xperience 
Loyalty Years 
Manliness Zeal 
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—"Since we installed RAPID-FIRE Ledgers two book- 

keepers are doing the work of three.” 

UNION NATIONAL meee ie 
BANK 
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100% efficient. 


Rapid-Fire Index System 


for POSTING MACHINE LEDGERS gives instant access to 
any account. You turn instantly to the account of John M. 
Baxter without thumbing over any leaves, and without inter- 
fering with any other account. Convenient—Speedy—Accurate. 


Adjusto Tray Binder 


The “Super-Six” of Binders—mounted on wheel truck 
for convenience 

Designed especially for ==erueer* 

use with the Burroughs 

Posting Machine. 










All Steel Construction 


The construction is scientific 
and mechanically perfect. The 
operation is simple—a few turns 
of the crank key expands or 
closes this tray binder. The 
compression when tray is closed 
locks the sheets securely. The 
weight is always centered. 


Fits Sheets of Any Size 


The guide rods on which the 
slotted sheets rest are movable 
and adjustable to any position to 
fit sheets of any size or punch- 
ing. For systems already in use, 
we set up this tray binder to fit 
the sheets. 


2,000 Account Capacity 
The base of the Adjusto Tray 
Binder is 18 inches long. The 
end supports travel from the 
center to extreme end. With 
2,000 account sheets in current 
use there is still ample room for 
handling. , 


Built for Service 


The Adjusto Tray Binder has 
fulfilled all claims made for it. It 
has stood up under the severest tests, 
and has further added to our prestige 
as devisers and makers of novel, practical, 
and reliable ledger equipment for every 
purpose. 


Shelf to hold 


Transfer Case 


The Ledger that adds 
efficiency to the Post- 
ing Machine System. 


[eFepure [EDGER Gupany 


Manufacturers and Specialists in Posting Machine Equipment 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Send for Booklet “B” and full information 
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STEEL 
for Banks 


8-Drawer ROM the check file illustrated 
goes ~ here down to small bond boxes, 


from bankers note-cases to safety 
deposit shelving, from steel desks 
to waste baskets—every bank furni- 
ture need is definitely answered 
in our new catalog. 


Your 1917 needs must 
soon be filled. May 


we send you a copy 





of this 1917 catalog? 


The VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


Metallic Furniture Department 


2675 East 79th Street Cleveland, Ohio 





Sectional card 
record desk. 
Holds 5x3,6x 4, 
8 x 5, bill, letter 
and legal sized 
cards or sheets 
and many com- 
binations of 
these sizes. The 
finest equipment 
| for use with 
' ledger posting 
machines. 





| Ge, Filing Devices and 
| E Bank Equipment 


There are more than 4,000 “Y and E” filing devices 
and business systems. As to their quality, we are glad | 
to have the entire line judged by any one of its units. | 
1207 St. Paul Street | 
| 
| 
| 


ao 


YAWMAN-4~*?FRBE MFc.@. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland. Agents, Dealers or Travelers elsewhere. 


Write us. 
“Yand E”, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Without charge or obligation, send information about the subjects checked: C1 Card 
Record Desks, (1 Trays for Ledgers, (1 Wood Filing Cabinets, 01 Steel Filing | 
Cabinets, U1 Record Safes, U1 Vault Trucks, C1 Check Files, 01 Efficiency Desks, | 
[1 Steel Shelving, U1 Transfer Supplies, (1 Vertical or C1 Check Filing Supplies, 
[1 Card Ledger Systems. 


Name 


Address 
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Did You Ever Want to Know— 


to whom to address communications to the various 


chapters of the American Institute of Banking? For 
reference, The Burroughs Clearing House is printing 
the following list of chapter secretaries: 


Birmingham, Ala. ___: A. J. Williams, Traders National Bank. 
Little Rock, Ark..._.C. W. Hogan, Exchange National Bank. 
Los Angeles, Cal._..W. W. Stone, First National Bank. 


Oakland, Cal_____-_- Wm. R. Ward, Oakland Bank of Savings. 

Sacramento, Cal.___- L. H. Street, Fort Sutter National Bank. 

San Diego, Cal.__--- H. J. Ingram, American National Bank. 

San Francisco, Cal... W.F. Gabriel, Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank. 

Denver, Colo:.... ..- Giles F. Foley, Denver National Bank. 

Hartford, Conn.___-_Victor I. Neilson, Riverside Trust Co. 


New Haven, Conn._-Harold A. Jordan, Union & New Haven 
Trust Company. 

Waterbury, Conn.___ William L. Loomis, Waterbury Trust Co. 

Washington, D. C.__C. Elhninger, National Capital Bank. 

Jacksonville, Fla.___J. E. Stephenson, Atlantic National Bank. 


Atlanta, Ga.___._____T. I. Miller, Central Bank & Trust Cor- 
poration. 

Macon, Ga. -_-_-_-_-_--- Paul E. Davis, Fourth National Bank. 
Savannah. Ga._____- George L. C. Hunter, Chatham Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Chicago, Ill.......__.C. A. Peterson, Corn Exchange National 
Bank. 

Des Moines, la.____- L. J. O'Flaherty, Mechanics Savings Bank. 

Louisville, Ky.____-- Richard L. Krauss, Fidelity & Columbia 


Trust Company. 
New Orleans, La.__.H. B. Turcan, Canal Bank & Trust Co. 


Baltimore, Md.-__-__ C. Walter Katenkamp, State Bank of 
Maryland. 
Boston, Mass. - - - - -- Charles W. Stevens, Old Colony Trust Co. 


Springfield, Mass.-__-Arthur H. Hastings, Springfield Institution 
for Savings. 

Pittsfield, Mass.__.._Chas. W. Dewey, Pittsfield National Bank. 

Detroit, Mich._....-E. J. Fleming, Wayne County & Home 
Savings Bank. Fort and Clark Branch. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A. J. Sparks, Fourth National Bank. 


Duluth, Minn._____- L. O. Anderson. Northern National Bank. 
Minneapolis, Minn._.A. J. Hagg, Farmers & Mechanic Savings 
Bank. 


St. Paul, Minn.___..A. T. Stolpestad, N. W. Trust Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.___ J.B. McCarter, Commercial National Bank, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

St. Louis, Mo... __--/ A.C. Riedell, National Bank of Commerce. 

Great Falls, Mont.._E. L. Heidel, Great Falls, National Bank. 

Omaha, Neb._------ Wm. Phillips, Corn Exchange National 


Bank. 

Albany, N..Y¥......- Edmund jW. Corrie, |New York State 
National Bank. 

Buffalo, N. Y._----- Louis Enslin, Manufacturers & Traders 


National Bank. 
New York City, N.Y. Harold S. Schultz, 138 East 35th St. 
Rochester, N. Y.___- Charles H. Closen, National Bank of 


Commerce. 
Syracuse, N. Y.....- Robert B. Porter, Trust & Deposit Co., 
of Onondaga. 
Utica, N. Y ---...--A. S. Terry, Savings Bank of Utica. 
Raleigh, N. C......- H. O. Clark, Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 
Grand Forks, N. D._J. J. Simmer, Northern State Bank. 
Cincinnati, O.. ..... Max C. Rieker, Citizens National Bank. 
Cleveland, O.._.....H. Howard Hill, First National Bank. 
payee, ©........: Lawrence C. Bucher, Dayton Savings & 


Trust Company. 














YOUR DEPOSITORS’ 


CHRISTMAS GoLp PIECES 


should be enclosed in 


“Gold Nugget” Envelopes 


The Season’s New 
Greeting Envelope 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NORWOOD National Bank 


Letters die-stamped in act 
red on heavy white A 
stock. Name of your 
bank printed on the flap. 


“Merry x 
([pristinag 


ap 


Order by Style ‘‘E”’ 





PRICES 
0 - $1.50 : ’ 
a > Other styles for directors 
0 - on meetings, weddings, etc. 
1000 - 10.75 


Write for folder. 


“Gold Nugget” Boxes 


A new plush lined coin box, featuring a novel greeting 
card. First time on the market. Send 10c for sample. 


CARROLL H. WOODS 


Coin Boxes and Envelopes NORWOOD, MASS. 




















iio oS rie Chas. W. Vischer, Spitzer Rorick Trust 
& Savings Bank. 


Portland, Ore. _--_-__- S. P. Mullen, Ladd & Tilton Bank. 

Philadelphia, Pa.___- Wm. A. McCamy, Fourth Street National 
Bank. 

Pittsburgh, Pa... . . - R. E. Gibson, Commercial National Bank. 

Scranton, Pa.___.___.A. J. Motiska,'Miners Bank Pittston, Pa. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa.__.Harold Tippet, Dime Bank. 

Providence, R. I.___- Milton W.Pooler,Merchants National Bank 
Charleston, S. C....... R. S. Small, Bank of Charleston. 

Eee. O. F. Loyal, Palmetto National Bank. 


Chattanooga, Tenn._G. A. Rice, American Trust & Savings Bank. 


Knoxville, Tenn._..._\W. R. Jett, Union National Bank. 
Memphis, Tenn. - __- W. L. Huntley, Jr., Mercantile National 
Bank. 


Nashville, Tenn. - 


__C. C. Pierce, Nashville Clearing House. 
Austin, Tex...... 


Edward Robinson, Jr., State National Bank. 


Dallas, Tex.__- H. C. Ard, City National Bank. 

El Paso, Tex.____..._E. L. Heath, City National Bank. 

Fort Worth, Tex.__- John Stanley, Exchange State Bank. 

San Antonio, Tex..__L. F. Ferguson, Frost National Bank. 

Waco, Tex.._...__._.T. P. Priddle, Jr., First State Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Salt Lake City, Utah_C. B. Robbins, Utah Savings & Trust Co. 

Richmond, Va.____- W. W. Dillard, Federal Reserve Bank. 

Seattle, Wash.______ J. L. Platt, National Bank of Commerce. 

Spokane, Wash. __-_- F. J. Robinson, Fidelity National Bank. 

Wheeling, W. Va.__.Wm. W. England, Center Wheeling Savings 
Bank. 


Eau Claire, Wis. ___- Richard Westlund, Eau Claire Savings Bank. 
Milwaukee, Wis..___J. F. Miesbauer, First National Bank. 
Correspondence_-_-___Geo. E. Allen, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
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-Here’s the Ideal Binder 


for your Burroughs Machine 


It eliminates waste motion in sheet handling, 

because it does away with the objectionable sliding 

_ of the leaves on the posts and the consequent bind- 
| ing against each other in the bottom. 


The “upsetting” of the leaves in the right hand tray 
increases the speed of the operator from 10 to 20% 
over devices in which the leaves are filed vertically, | 
because the upset leaf makes the leaf selection semi- 
automatic. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Read what leading bankers say about 


De[uxe, Tray Binders 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
Chicago, Ill. 
“The De Luxe Tray Binders have proved to be even more of a time saver than 
you originally claimed for them. Since changing to the De Luxe, one Burroughs 
operator posts 250) more accounts than with the old compression lock binder.” 


H. H. Baum, President 





FARMERS & MECHANICS SAVINGS BANK | 

Sacramento, Cal. | 

“We decided on the De Luxe Tray Binder because we were convinced it was | 
better adapted to mechanical bookkeeping than any other book on the market, and 
we are satisfied we made a wise selection. It is more rapid, both for posting and 


| 
| 
proving, than any other book submitted to us.” Mi. XK. Crowell. Gakine 





WESTERN EXCHANGE BANK 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Referring to the De Luxe Tray Binders we purchased for use with the Burroughs 
Posting Machine, we take pleasure in stating that these binders have proved 
entirely satisfactory in every respect. We cheerfully recommend them to any 
bank contemplating installing the posting machine system.” 

Robert Johnson, Asst. Cashier 





THE BERKSHIRE LOAN & TRUST CO. } 

Pittsfield, Mass. | 

“We have used the De Luxe Tray Binders with much satisfaction. 
see how they can be very easily improved upon.” 





We cannot 


Chas. W. Seager, Treasurer 
Our Bulletin XI gives ten good reasons why you 
should use De Luxe Tray Binders. Ask for it, 








Sold by all large Stationers 
and Bank Supply Houses. 








Wilson - Jones | 
Loose Leaf Co. 


Chicago and New York 


Makers of De Luxe and Jones 
Lines Loose Leaf Binders and Systems 


oN 


De Luxe 
Tray Binder Closed 
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This Large Banking Institution’s 
Accounts Handled by Kalamazoo 
Systems 





Every square foot of space in this ten 
story building is occupied and used 
in the banking business of this 
wonderful financial institution. 








Scattered throughout this entire in- 
stitution are the latest devices for 
handling the tremendous volume of 
business that passes through it daily. 








Were it not for the labor-saving 
devices in use, this bank would 
require much more space and many 
additional employees. 


In keeping with the policy of this 
bank to install only the best, the 
highest possible grade, Ka/amazoo 
Devices represent practically the only 
equipment of this kind in the institu- 
tion—Ka/amazoo Current Binders, 
Kalamazets, Kalamazoo Style ‘‘C’’ 
Systems—both for machine and hand 
posting, Current Transfer Files, Kala- 
mazoo Storage Files, and, in fact, 
practically all our labor and time 
saving systems. 














Bankers who are looking for maxz- 
mum results from their accounting 
department, will investigate Kalama- 
zoo Systems. 





FIRST. NATIONAL BANK 2). atin ETEMELANO 
FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS CE. <7 ies er Sales Offices Everywhere 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 


KALAMAZOO Main Factory—Executive Offices MICHIGAN 
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\/ ee their faces turned resolutely toward 
\YY | the setting sun, the Mormons left Nauvoo, 
——— ]}linois, in the winter of 1846, in search of 
the ‘‘Land of Promise.’”” The movement across 
the western plains, which ended in the founding 
of the Latter Day Saint colony in the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake, was in many respects one 
of the most remarkable events 
in the history of the American 
people. 

Brigham Young, who succeeded 
Joseph Smith as leader of the 
Mormons, organized the expedi- 
tion. He, with a band of sturdy 
young men, went ahead to blaze 
a trail, plant grain and build way 
stations. With his own hands he 
helped build a mill, that the grain 
might be converted into food for 
his people. The city of Navoo 
was turned into a gigantic wagon 
shop. The first company to leave 
was equipped with more than one 
hundred prairie schooners. 

When, after suffering great 
hardship and privation, the gal- 
lant band reached the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake, they found 
the air clear and bracing, the 
mountains stretching away in 
stupendous grandeur. on every 
side; in the distance lay the 
placid waters of the Great Salt 
Lake, but underneath their feet the soil was 
barren. The ‘‘Land of Promise’’ was but a desert. 

But the Mormon people, led by the indomi- 
table Brigham Young, never faltered. Irrigation 
soon converted the desert into a land of plenty. 
Upon the spot where Brigham Young planted 
his staff arose a mighty temple and a great city. 
The State of Deseret was organized with the bee- 
hive its symbol of industry, the word “deseret”’ 
meaning “honey bee.”’ The State of Deseret 








John C. Cutler, President 
Deseret National Bank 











Westward 
Ao! 





soon became the territory of Utah, the land 
coming under the sovereignty of the United 
States, and the industrial development went 
forward by leaps and bounds. 

Brigham Young organized the Zion Co-oper- 
ative Mercantile institution and was the first 
president of the Bank of Deseret. The sales 
of the co-operative store now 
amount to more than $6,000,000 
a year; the Bank of Deseret, 
which is now the Deseret National 
Bank, has become one of the 
strong, influential institutions of 
the inter-mountain district. The 
Mormon leader mixed great busi- 
ness ability with his fervid re- 
ligious zeal. 

The Deseret National Bank, 
from its organization 43 years 
ago, has had a distinguished 
leadership. Two governors, a 
congressman, and two mayors of 
Salt Lake City have been presi- 
dents, and even now United States 
Senator Reed Smoot, one of the 
recognized financial experts of the 
senate, is on the board of directors. 
John C. Cutler, the present presi- 
dent, is a former governor of the 
state; H. S. Young, cashier, is a 
son of Brigham Young: W. W. 
Riter, vice-president and one of 
the directors, was a member of 
the company of pioneers who founded what is 
now the great state of Utah. E. 8. Hills and 
R. C. Barnes, assistant cashiers, are prominent 
in the community. 

When this bulwark of Inter-Mountain finance 
was organized, it boasted $40,000 capital stock. 
Today the capital stock is $500,000 and the 
resources more than $6,000,000. The bank has 
kept pace with the growth of Salt Lake City, 
which sprang from a handful of pioneers to 
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close touch with the bookkeeping 
department and knew just what 
was needed. 

All the troubles, big and 
little ones, sprouted wings 
and flew away. Four book- 
keepers could post the ledgers 
and get out the statements 
by machine in less time than 
it took five of the craft merely 
to post the ledgers under the 
old pen-and-ink, high-stool, 
hit-or-miss method. 

The pen-and-ink statement 
“‘bugbear’”’ vanished, the neatly 
printed statements distributing 
the work evenly over the entire 
month. The bookkeepers lost 
their “‘first of the month growl.” 
The bank has effected a large 
saving in salaries, and its sta- 
tionery bills are considerably less 
than before. 

a city of 100,000. The Deseret National Bank This is how the Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
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Four Burroughs Ledger 
Posting and Statement 
Machines in the indi- 
vidual bookkeeping department of the Deseret 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah 





is the embodiment of the progressive spirit. Statement Machines make work a pleasure in 
Among the pioneer settlers of the desert valley the Deseret office. 
were a number of bookkeepers who kept books The operator takes a ledger sheet from the 


as their fathers had kept them. except that the binder and drops it into the carriage of the 
steel pen and blotter were gradually displacing machine; a pull on the “injector” lever and the 
the quill and the sand shaker. The sons of these sheet moves into position instantly. 
pioneers who worked in the Deseret National The date keys are then set and the ‘date 
Bank kept books in the same old way until July, repeat’’ key locked down. Thereafter during the 
1915. The bonds of custom are hard to break. day’s posting the correct date is printed each 
But the limit had almost been reached. The time in the check, deposit and new balance 
press of work was bogging the bookkeeping columns, without the slightest attention on 
department; overtime was quite the common the part of the operator. This feature alone 
thing at the end of the month; everybody was saves a great deal of time. The pen-and-ink 
out of sorts. The bank was handling more than bookkeeper spends much of his time each day 
3,200 accounts with daily changes close to 1,000. writing dates, and once in a while he thinks of 
The five bookkeepers were ‘“‘up against it.” They the wrong figures or enters the right date in the 
had trouble getting the daily balance, they had wrong position. The machine dates are always 
trouble posting to the right accounts, they had right and always in the right place. 
trouble balancing statements (pen-and-ink state- Depressing the keys representing the old bal- 
ments had practically dispensed with pass book ance is the next movement of the operator. By 
balancing), they had trouble writing legibly in a slight touch of the electric operating bar, the 
their haste—it was trouble, trouble, everywhere. figures are neatly printed in the old balance 
Old Man “Peevish” had a steady job in this’ column and the carriage automatically moves to 
office and no one seemed to know how to “‘fire’’ the check column. As each check is listed the 
him. This is only the normal condition in a amount is automatically subtracted in the 
busy bank that adheres to the old pen-and-ink machine. A touch of the operating bar prints 
Boston ledger system. the amounts of the checks in the proper column 
The bank officers sought a way out of the and moves the carriage to the deposit column. 
difficulty. Being progressive, they thought first The deposit is set down, the machine auto- 
of mechanical bookkeeping. ‘‘Why not let a matically adding the amount. A touch of the 
machine do the work?” they asked. The _ operating bar prints the amount of the deposit 
directors agreed to install four Burroughs Ledger and moves the carriage to the last, or new balance 
Posting and Statement Machines at the sugges- column. The machine has already computed the 
tion of Assistant Cashier Barnes, who was in new balance. All the operator has to do is to 
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DESERET NATIONAL BANK, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH a 
NAME C.W.Treadwell 
ADDRESS salt Lake City, Uteh 
OLD BALANCE DATE | CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARDS 132 os 2 5 
232.50 2 23.50 - 5.00 - 3.50 wo 75.00 . e75.90% 
275.50 2v 2 7500- 2350- v2 wy 2 177.00 
177.00 v4 225- 1000- 3.50 
4 9L0< 5C.00 = 4.35 Ov 4 4 32960 # 
329.60 6 7.00- 35.90 - wv 6 € 287.00 + 
287.60 a 12150- ae? 166104 
16610 Ov 6 4.45 - 7.00- 33.50 
Ov «6 980 - 4000 3.35 ov 68 70.00} é 138.00 % 
138.00 wos 23.50 - ov og 114504 
11450 nova 2 32500|ov1 2 439.50 % 
439.50 vi4 8.59 - 57.00 - 6.00 -| Novae 32.5 0|sova4 40011 
400.11 vie 300.00 - 450- nova @ NOvVa6 9561+ 
95.61 wed 6.70 - 400 - 20.00 =| Noveda 75.60/'ve.2 140.51 % 
140.51 wv264 3.00 = NOV2 4 89.80 
NOV2 4 3325)v2~4 260.56 
— 
[ z STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 
| 
: C.W.Treadwell | 
1 In Account with 
H . 
} Salt Lake City, Uteb Deseret National Bank 
- Salt Lake City, Utah | 
1 | 
' 
' Kindly advise the bank of any change in address. | 
. Please examine at once. If no error is reported in ten days the account will be considered correct. | 
OLD BALANCE 1 pare | CHECKS IN DETAIL pare | DEPOSITS RE ati denen | 
. BALANCE BROUOHT FORWARD sa” 232508 | 
23250") ww 2 2350- 5.00- 350- | nv a 75.00 1 27550%'| 
27550!|| wm 2 7500- 2350- v 2 177.00 %]} 
177.00"|| nv 4 225- 10.00- 350- 
Wi mov 4 980- 50.00- 4.35—~ | nov 4 23250} 12 329.60 *]/ 
329.60!| nv «6 7007 3500- ov 6 287.60 *|| 
287.608] nv 7 12150- . ww 7 166.10 | 
16610! Nov 6 445- 700° 3330- 
tl] nov 6 980- 4000- Sao nov 66 7TOOO} sv & 138.00 *]| 
138008]] nv 9» 2350- wv 9 11450 %|| 
114501 nova 2 325.00] xva2 43950%| 
439500]] novazg 889- 5700- 600- NOVa 4 3250 Ovid 40011 *|| 
40011!]| novae 300.00- 450- Nova 8 95.61 +}! 
95.61'!] novea 6.70- 400- 20.00- Nov!2 2 75.60]] vad 14051 %|) 
140518 Nova 4 3.00- NOV2 4 89.30 
: nov2 4 3325 wee 26056% 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
' 
8 
1 | 
' 
( | 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
t 
1 
1 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
4 
' 
1 
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This statement is furnished you instead of balancing your pass book. It saves you the trouble of bringing your pass book to the bank and wait- 
ing for it to be balanced These statemen’s will be found very convenient to cneck up and file. All items are credited subject to final payment. 
USE YOUR PASS BOOK ONLY AS A RECEIPT BOOK WHEN MAKING DEPOSITS 
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Not only are modern Burroughs-Posted ledgers and 
depositors’ statements neater, more legible, and better in 
every way than the old pen-and-brain records, but the effi- 
ciency of the bookkeepers has been greatly increased. 

In posting, the sheet is dropped into the carriage of the 
Burroughs and brought into position with one stroke of the 
Injector Lever. Checks are dated and automatically sub- 
tracted as they are listed, and Deposits dated and added, as 
the carriage automatically moves the sheet across. Next the 





Old Balance is printed and added, and, as the last column 
is reached the New Balance is ready to be printed by simply 
pressing down the Total Key. 

The operator has only to depress the proper keys on the 
keyboard, the machine performing all computations, and 
extending the new balances automatically. This same 
style of Burroughs may be readily adapted to any other 
style of ledger page or statement. The results will be equally 
satisfactory and the time and money saving as great. 
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depress the total key, give the operating bar a 
touch and the new balance figures are printed. 

When the adding and subtracting machine is 
once set for the ledger posting work no change 
need be made thereafter. Its mechanism is so 
perfect that it cannot make a mistake; in fact, 
it literally controls the operator. 

The machine’s automatic detection of an over- 
drawn account is one of its striking features. It 
refuses to print the new balance when the checks 
exceed the old balance plus the deposits. The 
total key refuses to go down, warning the opera- 
tor that there is an overdraft. He may then 
throw out the check or print the negative balance 
just as he sees fit. If he decides to print the 
amount of the overdraft, he touches the over- 
draft lever, gives the operating bar an extra 
touch, and the figures are printed. But this 
isn’t all. Following the negative balance appears 
the symbol ©Q D, in red, the Burroughs ‘‘danger 
signal” for an overdraft. 

By setting down the overdraft as a negative 
balance in the old balance column the next day, 
the machine automatically rises to the emergency 
by adding checks to the overdraft instead of sub- 
tracting, as is done when the old balance is 
positive. No attention of the operator is needed 
for this action. 

Another feature is the automatic printing of 
two ciphers in the new balance column, when 
the account is closed by the exact balancing of 
the withdrawals with the amount on deposit. 
This makes it impossible to re-list the previous 
balance as the last one, in making another post- 
ing. 

As the machine prints ciphers automatically, 
and since about 40 per cent of bank figures are 
ciphers, it may be readily appreciated that the 
operator handles far fewer figures than falls to 
the lot of the pen-and-ink bookkeeper. 

Depositors’ statements which are, in effect, 
duplicates of the ledger accounts, are posted the 
following morning from the same original items. 
The statement balances are called back against 
the ledger balances, providing a dependable 
proof. If an operator has posted to the wrong 
account, one of the common mistakes by the 
Boston Ledger method, the error is detected 
immediately, not at the end of the month. Com- 
parison of statement and ledger balances thus 
provides an infallible proof. 

The Deseret National Bank has practically 
done away with balancing pass books. Neatly 
printed statements are sent to the depositors 
once a month or at any other 
time on request. As the books 
are always in balance, a state- 
ment can be printed and mailed 
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SALT LAKE City. UTAH November 7, 1916. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Walker Bank Bldg., 

city. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your inquiry regarding the 
Burroughs Ledger Posting System, we wish to say 
that we are using four posting machines for our 
individual ledgers and statements. We have been 
using this system since July 1, 1915, and it has 
proved very satisfactory. So far as we can learn 
our customers aro very well pleased with the new 
statements. 

We are saving the salary of one book- 
keeper at about $1,000 a year, and would judge 
that the saving in stationery is from $100 to $150 


We can cheerfull mmend the systez. 
we ag 
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Cashier Young tells how the Deseret National Bank saves 
$1,150.00 a year 


in three minutes. The customers are more than 
pleased with the new arrangement. They are 
no longer compelled to surrender their pass 
books for balancing—their only valid receipt 
for deposits. 

The Deseret National Bank uses its Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines for 
many other purposes, one of the important uses 
being the preparation of clearing house state- 
ments. 

The class of machine used by the progressive 
Salt Lake City bank can be applied as well to a 
smaller institution. Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines are being used by banks varying in 
size from the smallest county institution to the 
great metropolitan organization that requires 
a battery of 15 machines or more to handle its 
thousands of accounts. 

The work of your bank is different from that 
of others only in amount. Every bank has its 
depositors’ ledgers and statements; these pro- 
vide the work for the Burroughs Posting and 
Statement Machine. The Burroughs Company 
maintains 170 offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
You can easily get in touch 
with the one nearest you. 


> MACHINES PRICED AS 
1 LET LOW AS 125 
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‘Ohe 
Burroughs Clearing House 
has won a place for itself 


After mailing the first issue we heard 
directly fromm more than 4,000 bankers 
who expressed in one way or another, 


the above sentiment. 


ET the vice-president of one 
big bank speak for all of 
them, as his comment is 

typical. He says: ‘‘There is a 
big field and a hearty welcome 
for your constructive magazine, 
and we will look forward with 
pleasure to its coming each 
month.”’ 

Such an attitude toward a 
publication, on the part of its 
readers, is one thing that makes 
it an ideal advertising medium. 

The Burroughs Clearing House 
has editorial quality that makes 
it welcome in any bank, and 
insures similar attention to its 
advertising pages. That quality 
is a vital asset. 

Another important factor is 
its 100 per cent circulation—in 
other words, it reaches every 
bank in the United States and 
Canada. It also goes to the 
principal banks of Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Alaska and the 
Philippine Islands. Further, 


DETROIT 


the men who receive it are the 


men in active management of 
these banks. 


In short, the Burroughs Clear- 
ing House has the two attributes 
of an ideal medium—editorial 
matter that is read, and complete 
circulation in its field. 


Evidence? For editorial excel- 
lence we will let this number 
speak for itself. As to cir- 
culation figures, we can prove 
them to the satisfaction of 
anyone. 

Here is an opportunity for 
the business house that markets a 
product for banks or bankers, and 
for the city bank that desires 
out-of-town connections, to 
reach the entire banking field 
through one medium, at reason- 
able cost, and with every facility 
for effective presentation of their 
propositions. 

Advertising rates and other 
information will be given on 
request. 
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| Little Cities 
the Posting Machine when operated with 
BAKER-VAWTER Binders and Supplies 























To demonstrate the success of the posting machine iz banks of all 
sixes, these letters from Texas Bankers are given. Thousands of banks 
in other states have gone on record just as strong and convincingly. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Bankers have put these statements 
in BLACK AND WHITE—and have 
attached their SIGNATURES: 


HOME NATIONAL BANK, BAIRD, TEXAS 
T. E. Powell, Cashier, writes: 

“Ll want to say in behalf of your Baker-Vawter 
Posting Machine Ledger and Supplies, that we are 
now using them with the Burroughs Posting and 
Ledger Machine, and that my Assistant Cashier and 
Bookkeeper, now handle this ledger and machine 
to our entire satisfaction. In fact the ledger and 
machine together have caused us to do without the 
services of one of our men and the cost of his salary 
is saved, and we have only had it thirty days.”’ 


THE BRADY NATIONAL BANK, 
BRADY, TEXAS 
E. L. Ogden, Cashier, writes: 

“September, 1914 we installed the Burroughs 
Posting Machine, and bought our ledgers and 
supplies from Baker-Vawter. We find it saves 
from 40% to 50% in labor, and makes much nicer 
work; and is in every way more satisfactory than the 
old way of posting accounts by hand.”’ 


i i ii 3 \ 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
WINTERS, TEXAS 

W. C. Franklin, Asst. Cashier, writes: 

*“We have recently installed your (Baker-Vawter) 
Posting Machine Ledger and Supplies and find them 
to be a labor and time saver and they are giving us 
satisfaction in every respect. 

“We have no hesitancy in recommending them 
to Banks contemplating the use of the posting 
machine.’ 


NOTE: Space forbids pub- 
lishing all of the dozens of 
Texas letters we have. Next 
month we will publish more 
of these letters. 





Is the telephone, the typewriter, the 
adding machine, the loose leaf ledger, 
a success, you might as well ask. 
Experience of thousands of bankers 
PROVES beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that machine bookkeeping, 
properly installed with the right kind 
of equipment (that is the ‘‘why’’ 
for Baker-Vawter equipment), is 


AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 
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BANK OF LODI 
LODI. CAL. 


Installed Burroughs Posting Machine and Baker-Vawter 
binders, leaves and steel storage units about September, 1914 
Cashier, Mr. C. M. Ferdun, writes: 

“Have thoroughly tested your equipment in handling 2200 
active commercial accounts. It has given complete satisfac- 
tion. We heartily recommend your 65X binder as the most 
practical binder we have seen for use with the posting 
machine.”’ 


FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
H. P. Sandidge, Asst. Cashier, writes: 

“It gives us pleasure to say that supplies purchased from 
you for use in our individual bookkeeping department have 
been highly satisfactory in every way. The Baker-Vawter 
ledger binders used in connection with the posting machines 
are the most practical that we have seen.”’ 


BaAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


FARMERS STATE BANK OF THRALL 
THRALL, TEXAS 
C. O Black, Cashier, writes: 

“We have used the Baker-Vawter Binders and 
Supplies with our posting machine for one year and 
have found them entirely satisfactory in every 
respect. 

“We take pleasure in hereby recommending them 
to any bank contemplating the use of the Burroughs 
Posting Machine *’ 


STATE NATIONAL BANK OF 
MT. PLEASANT, TEXAS 
H. C. Huckeba, Bookkeeper. writes: 

“The Baker-Vawter Posting Machine Ledgers 
and the supplies with it help me wonderfully with 
my bookkeeping 

“I readily recommend the Baker-Vawter ledgers 
to any one contemplating the use of a Ledger 
Posting Machine.”’ 


FORT WORTH STATE BANK 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Marcus M. Bright, Cashier, writes: 

**We are delighted with our Baker-Vawter Posting 
Machine Ledgers which you recently installed for 
us. Our bookkeepers are saving about 80 minutes 
each day on the ledgers. Before purchasing, we 
took a great deal of time investigating the several 
makes of ledgers and finally decided on yours.”’ 


For impartial advice regard- 
ing different makes of 
machines, write for a Baker- 
Vawter salesman to call. 


Loose Lear ano Steet Fiuinc Eouipment 


General Offices and Factones 
Benton Harbor Michigan 


Eastern Office and Factory 
Holyoke Massachusetts 


Saces Orrices in 42 Leapine Cities - Sacesmen EvervwHere 
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